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Progress in Employment of 


Handicapped in Federal Jobs 


“GREAT strides are being made in four areas which 
should materially boost the already heavy placements 
of the physically handicapped in the Federal service,” 
John W. Macy, Jr., executive director of the Civil 
Service Commission, told members of the District of 
Columbia Department of the Disabled American 
Veterans. 

‘We are making continued progress in our deter- 
minations of exactly what the physical requirements 
are for specific jobs; we are putting realistic physical 
requirements into our job announcements; we are 
modifying many of our standard tests so they will 
accurately measure the individual’s abilities that are 
pertinent to a job without allowing distortion of the 
picture by his physical disabilities; and we have 
provided a system for close cooperation between 
agencies and the Commission in the placement of 
individuals whose handicaps are such that they need 
special aid in fitting them into the proper job.” 

Mr. Macy emphasized that the key to the success of 
the program to employ the physically handicapped 
is based upon recognition that it is the individual’s 
abilities and not his disabilities that count in deter- 
mining whether or not he can handle a particular 
position. He said that when the Commission certifies 
a disabled veteran or any other physically handi- 
capped person to an agency, the Commission is ex- 
pressing its belief that the person can do the full job. 

“This belief,’ he continued, “is based upon the 
information that is continually being gathered by our 
medical officers in their on-the-spot checking of 
thousands of Federal jobs in Government industrial 
establishments. Our doctors have climbed around on 
ships, gone into carpentry shops, visited slaughter- 
houses, and made on-the-spot investigations in 
hundreds of other employment areas to search out 
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those jobs that can be handled by the physically 
handicapped.” 

Mr. Macy pointed out that Commission medical 
personal have already studied and tabulated data on 
about 10,000 positions. ‘This information is circulated 
to agencies in the Commission’s Guide for the Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped. He indicated 
that while the jobs studied are mainly of the industrial 
type, the Commission intends to cover all occupational 
fields eventually. 

In commenting on the modification of the Commis- 
sion’s standard tests, Mr. Macy emphasized that the 
tests are not made easier but that the procedures are 
changed. For example, printed instructions instead 
of oral are furnished for the deaf, and persons with 
certain kinds of cerebral palsy are provided with over- 
sized test sheets since it is difficult for them to make 
small characters. He pointed out that to go to the 
extreme of “‘smothering the individual with help 
which is not needed makes it impossible for the 
physically handicapped person to do what he wants 
to do—stand on his own feet.” 

Mr. Macy told the veterans’ group that the Commis- 
sion is always willing to consider any proposals which 
veterans’ groups believe will assist the handicapped 
veteran in obtaining employment. He cautioned, 
however, that “if we try to be too restrictive on em- 
ploying agencies and create burdensome administra- 
tive problems, we may do the program for employ- 
ment of the physically handicapped more harm than 
good. And we may also do a disservice to the handi- 
capped person himself if we place him in a job he 
can’t handle.” 

He also told the members of the DAV that the 
Commission is undertaking a study of possible rehabil- 
itation training programs that could be established 
for the physically handicapped by Federal agencies. 
He noted that private industry already has gone far in 
this field. 


GI Bill at an End 


THE 12-year-old World War II GI Bill—a law that 
gave more than 7,800,000 World War II veterans a 
chance to catch up education-wise with the years 
taken out of their lives by military service—ended 
July 25 for all but a handful of World War II veterans. 

The same day marked the virtual end of another 
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program—Public Law 16, vocational rehabilitation 
training for disabled veterans of World War II. 
Veterans Administration figures show that under this 
program more than 610,000 disabled veterans have 
been given a much needed “lift”? toward self-reliant 
living. 

The veteran-trainee, however, will not vanish 
entirely from the American scene. The Korean GI 
Bill, entering its fourth year, is just now getting into 
full swing. This fall, the VA expects nearly three- 
quarters of a million Korea veterans to be enrolled 
in schools and training establishments under that law. 
Public Law 894, vocational rehabilitation training for 
disabled Korea veterans, also has a good many years 
to run. 

A few World War II veterans will be allowed to 
continue their studies in the months ahead, VA 
announced. These are veterans who enlisted in 1945 
and 1946 under the Voluntary Recruitment Act, as 
well as disabled veterans who haven’t been able to 
finish Public Law 16 training because of certain 
hardship conditions. 

The original GI Bill, known on the statute books as 
Public Law 346, 78th Congress, was enacted on June 
22, 1944, while the war was raging in Europe and the 
Pacific. ‘There wasn’t much GI Bill training in those 
early days, for there weren’t many veterans. 

But when the war ended and servicemen started 
coming home at the rate of 1 million a month, GI 
enrollments mushroomed beyond expectations. By 
the end of 1945, when demobilization was -beginning 
to hit its stride, 186,000 veterans were taking GI 
training. ‘Two years later, enrollments of veterans 
had reached the peak of more than 2,500,000. 

Economists claim the GI Bill helped to forestall a 
wave of unemployment in America shortly after the 
war, by removing hundreds of thousands of veterans 
from the labor market. More than 2 million veterans, 
instead of looking for jobs in the reconversion period 
were in schools and training establishments preparing 
for better futures. 

In announcing the end of the programs, the VA 
said, ‘“The GI Bill and Public Law 16 training pro- 
grams may end today for practically all World War 
II veterans, but the impact they’ve had upon America 
is a lasting one.” 


Appropriation for 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Tue Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
announced State-by-State allotments under a $35- 
million appropriation for programs to help disabled 
people overcome their handicaps and obtain employ- 
ment. The money is for use during the current fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1957. The funds were appro- 
priated by Congress under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Amendments of 1954 which provide for a 
progressive expansion of vocational rehabilitation 
programs. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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| Percentage 
Number change 
or from 
amount | previous 
month 
Employment Service—T otal | 
New applications............ | 799, 100 +9 
Referrals: | 
PTAC: ok 5 00.0 sos cs | 1, 388, 200 +53 
Nonagricultural......... 946, 000 —4 
Placements: 
| ee | 1, 338, 500 +55 
Nonagricultural......... 558, 200 —2 
MU tesla akta: Sitar <hye "5 330, 900 —4 
ER pec G aes 227, 300 +2 
Hamdicapped........... 25, 000 —12 
Counseling interviews........ 115, 100 —17 
Individuals given tests....... 119, 500 —18 
Mamployer WB. .....20....- 158, 100 | —4 
State Unemployment Insurance | 
Initial claims, except transi- 
a eee a i 855, 600 —13 
Weeks of unemployment 
SVE CLE eter ee 5, 010, 000 —12 
Weekly average insured un- | 
cmmaloymnent 4... . 5.20050. | 1, 161, 200 —6 
Weeks compensated ?........ 4, 503, 000 —8 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 1, 072, 100 +1 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for total unemploy- | 
Oo OC eee | $26. 74 0 
RTT Teer | $113, 760,700 | --8 
Funds available as of June 30, | | 
ee eee ere eee | $8, 243, 524, 700 —1 
Veterans 3 | 
| 
DS a 37, 600 | +34 
Weeks of unemployment 
na. iiibecs dia ides 202, 800 —6 
Weekly average insured un- | 
os | ee 49, 100 +5 
CE ES a ae $4, 451, 700 —5 
New applications............ 152, 700 +2 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . | 219, 600 —12 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . | 132, 900 —10 
Placements, handicapped..... 10, 300 —14 
Counseling interviews........ | 24, 700 —10 
Unemployment Compensation for | 
Federal Employees 4 
Initial claims, except transi- | 
Me Se anh oa SE ewe 8, 900 —8 
Weeks of unemployment | 
SRN 6 ncidncomahis  & 12/0i08-0'4- 80, 600 —20 
Weekly average insured un- | 
= ae | 18, 700 | —13 
ee Ee re $2, 278, 800 —16 





1 Data exclude Territories. 


2 Includes data under UC FE program. 


3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 


Assistance Act of 1952. 


Data include 8,800 initial claims, 29,600 weeks claimed, 


and 7,100 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 


UCFE benefits. 
unemployment insurance benefits. 


Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 


4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
1,700 initial claims, 7,000 weeks claimed, 2,100 insured unemployment. 
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*The Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments] of 1954, among%other things, 


ES Meets Challenge of Public Law 565° 


P. rogram Highlights ; 1954 


In the “tooling-up” stage, each State agency reviewed its 
program to determine needs for service and personnel, and 
prepared budgets, and plans, 


Additional funds allocated to States to expand programs 
of service to handicapped, specifically . . . about 230 new 
specialist positions added throughout the country in fiscal 
1955 and about 40 more added later to a total of 270 above 
1954 staffing levels 


By 1956 each State agency had a staff member to give pro- 
gram leadership in the State office and at least one specially 
designated interviewer for the handicapped in each of the 
1,700 local offices. 


By February 1955, basic staff training manual, ‘Service 
to the Handicapped,” was expanded and brought up to date 
by a work committee of State agency personnel detailed 
to National office. 


Intensive in-service training program got under way in all 
State agencies in 1955 ... adapted to needs of all staff 
members who play a part in serving the handicapped— 
managers, placement personnel, counselors, receptionists, 
employer relations representatives, occupational analysts, 
and information specialists. 


Out-of-service short-term training courses at universities 
made available to ES counseling and supervisory personnel 
in 1955 through arrangements with Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation . . . about 75 ES specialists participated in 
1955-56 . . . other ES personnel given official leave to 
attend professional institutes in rehabilitation techniques. 


Bureau and State ES representatives participated in Char- 
lottesville Workshop in summer of 1955 to develop handbook, 
‘‘Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation” .. . issued 1956 
by National Rehabilitation Association and National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


Increased attention given to the severely disabled, beginning 
in 1955 . . . with many local offices taking aggressive steps 
toward finding jobs for the hard-to-place paraplegics, 
post-psychotics, the blind, and others . . . and with New 
York City in 1954-55, undertaking a successful pilot project 
in placement of the blind with a special grant for this purpose 
(see EMpLoyMENT Security Review, September 1955). 


handicapped workers. 


September 1956 


Beginning in 1955 and extending through the winter of 
1956, the Bureau, OVR, and the President’s Committee on 
EPH cosponsored a series of eight regional conferences* in 
Wilmington, Shreveport, Denver, Biloxi, Portland (Oregon), 
Chicago, Boston, Kansas City (Mo.). Each conference com- 
bined a large public meeting for employers, labor officials, 
medical men, rehabilitation and employment experts, 
government officials . . . followed by workshops for staffs 
of ES, OVR, VES, and EPH committees to thrash out 
operating problems and make joint plans to step up the 
program for the handicapped. 


Much-needed expansion and revision of portions of ES 
operating manual, part II, dealing with service to the handi- 
capped begun in 1955 ... and in 1956 new plans for an 
improved physical demands-physical capacities technique 
were developed ... in relation to new findings in ES 
occupational research, 


In the fall and winter 1955-56, ES conferred with OVR on 
ways and means to extend and improve existing cooperative 
agreements . . . followed by release of new procedure for 
State agencies in referral of rehabilitation clients awaiting 
placement to ES and for reporting placement results for 
these clients. 


Pilot program initiated in spring of 1956 by Pennsylvania 
ES and VR for joint training of personnel from both agencies 


in their responsibilities under Public Law 565... at 


Pennsylvania State University. 


ES cosponsors and participates actively in five regional 
conferences on cardiac rehabilitation conducted by American 
Heart Association, spring of 1956 . . . at Cleveland, Ohio; 
Augusta, Ga.; Lakeville, Conn.; Boyes Springs, Calif.; and 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. . . . with 50 State and Bureau per- 
sonnel attending to advise on selective placement of the 
cardiac disabled. (See article on page 19.) 


Nebraska began a pilot study on detailed time factors in 
local office service to the handicapped in June 1956 . . . and 
as we go to press, Missouri is committed to a similar 
study . . . which will eventually provide information for 
more exact quality and quantity controls of State agency 
programs of service to handicapped applicants. 


place increased responsibility on the Employment Service for aiding 





Searchlight on a ) 


ES statistics show a definite and measurable uptrend in the 
number of handicapped applicants served successfully by State 
employment security agencies since 1954. In fiscal year 1954, 
319,000 handicapped workers registered for jobs at State agen- 
cies. In 1955, an additional 20,000 handicapped filed applica- 
tions for work. Also in 1955, 214,000 nonagricultural place- 
ments of the handicapped were made, 6,000 more than in 
1954. There was an increase of 21,000 initial counseling inter- 
views of the handicapped over the 1954 figures. 


Between February and May 1956, nonagricultural placements 
of all applicants increased by approximately 41 percent, attribu- 
table in large part to seasonal factors. Placements of handi- 
capped applicants, however, increased 49 percent in the same 
period. This difference of 8 percent in the rate of increase 
suggests that the allocation of additional funds, the establish- 


ment of specially designated personnel in the State agencies, 
and other means employed to extend and improve services to 
handicapped job applicants continue to show definite results 
during the first part of 1956. 


There was an increase of 61 percent in placements of handi- 
capped applicants referred from Vocational Rehabilitation 
agencies between February and May. ‘These applicants ordi- 
narily present particularly difficult placement problems. ‘This 
marked increase, consistent through the 4-month period, sug- 
gests that in expanding ES services to the handicapped, the 
more difficult cases are not being neglected. On the contrary, 
although the numbers are still small, there appears to be an 
increased emphasis upon placement of the seriously handi- 
capped and upon closer cooperation with Vocational Rehabili- 
tation agencies. 


Public Law 565 Pays Off in Connecticut 





CYRUS G. FLANDERS 
Technician 
Connecticut State Employment Service 


_—* can’t the Employment Service find jobs for 
more of our severely handicapped clients?” 
That was the question Joe Marra shot at me in Janu- 
ary 1954. Joe is Chief of Rehabilitation Services for 
the Connecticut Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

“If we could put a specialist in each local office, 
make him responsible for placing severely handi- 
capped workers, and give him the time to knock on 
employers’ doors, we would place them for you,” I 
answered. ‘“‘We’re not going to be able to place more 
than an occasional one of these clients with our 
present staff.” 

That was the truth. In theory, we were geared to 
do a good job. Judged by the standards of that day, 
we were doing a good job. We were placing a some- 
what higher percentage of handicapped workers than 
the average. Relationships between the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the Employment Serv- 
ice were good. Their representatives were in our 
local offices at least once a week. The greatest single 
source of referrals to the Bureau was the Employment 
Service. Whenever our counselors were called in for 
training in services to the handicapped, Bureau per- 
sonnel were invited. We attended the Bureau’s staff 
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SO SAYS 
THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE— 


training meetings occasionally. Both the Bureau and 
the ES worked under a carefully prepared agreement 
which outlined the procedures each would follow. 

We had employed something probably few if any 
States had. Once a month for 10 years, representa- 
tives from the Bureau, the ES, the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service, the Veterans Administration, and the 
Board of Education of the Blind had met to discuss 
individual clients, and the responsibilities each agency 
had toward them. We dealt swiftly with any prob- 
lem that threatened to break down the excellent co- 
operation that existed among the agencies. 

Cooperation between the two agencies was good, 
and we were placing handicapped workers, but not 
the difficult-to-place ones. I had told Joe Marra why. 

Every worker in the field of rehabilitation was 
cheered when Public Law 565 was passed in the spring 
of 1954. 

In Connecticut, we began at once to “tool up” for 
the job we hoped we would be able to do in the com- 
ing months. We followed the same general pattern 
that was followed in most States, I’m sure. At State 
headquarters, responsibility for the conduct of the 
program of services to the handicapped was fixed. In 
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the larger local offices, one interviewer in each place- 
ment section was chosen and given the responsibility 
to see that handicapped workers would be considered 
for every opening that section received. In the smaller 
offices, the counselor was assigned responsibility for 
placement of the handicapped. 

All the managers and field supervisors were called 
in to State headquarters for 1 day and were briefed 
on the implications of the new program. The director 
made it plain that he expected the staff to do a real 
job of placement of the handicapped including the 
severely handicapped. Next, the counselors and selec- 
tive placement interviewers were given 4 days of in- 
tensive review of the fundamentals of counseling and 
placement of the handicapped. Representatives of 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and of the 
Board of Education of the Blind were called on to 
give assistance in training. Leading physicians in the 
State gave freely of their time at the training session. 
Case histories of successful placements of severely 
handicapped workers resulting from effective cooper- 
ation between the ES and the Bureau were reviewed 
in detail. 

The agreement between the two agencies was re- 
vamped. 

Surveys of the services given to handicapped workers 
were made in each of the 19 ES offices to determine 
what weaknesses needed correction. 

Thus, we were “tooled up” to do the job. 

Examples of successful work being done by the 
newly appointed selective placement interviewers be- 
gantocomein. One interviewer, determined to place 
a badly handicapped client of the Bureau, checked 
every order that came into his office for 3 months, and 


searched for opportunities to place the client during 
every field visit he made during that time before he 
finally found the right job for him. 

There were other examples to prove that we were 


making some progress. But that progress was so slow! 

In January 1956 the Bureau told us that 454 clients 
were seeking work. All had been referred to the ES 
for assistance in placement. The Bureau asked that 
their status be checked. We found that 88 of the 454 
were not even registered with us! Only 160 had been 
in our offices within the last 30 days. Many of the 
remaining 206 had not been near us in months! 

The Bureau set to work immediately to get these 
clients to come to the ES offices and to keep close 
contact with them. 

The Employment Service took action at once to 
insure that such a situation could not happen again. 
Every card of a client of the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is tabbed by the ES. If the card be- 
comes inactive for any reason, the Bureau is notified, 
and the reason for the cancellation is noted. 

Thirty days after the client registers with the ES, a 
letter is written to the BVR telling the present status 
of the client and the efforts to place him. If the client 
is still not placed at the end of 60 days, and if his case 
is still active, another letter is sent to the BVR giving 
the results of any further efforts at placement, and 
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Dorothy La Croix, paralyzed by polio, works as a secretary and 
bookkeeper for a frozen foods company. 


the reasons why placement has not been effected. At 
this point, a conference is held between representa- 
tives of the two agencies in an effort to determine 
what other steps shall be taken. Conferences are also 
held at whatever time the ES feels that the job objec- 
tive of the client may not be possible to attain. 

In March of 1956, a step was taken that aided 
greatly in placing the severely handicapped clients of 
the Bureau. In each of the four large offices, a super- 
visor of the program of Services to the Handicapped 
was appointed. He was given complete responsibility 
for the program in his office. He answered directly 
to the assistant manager. 

Weekly training sessions were held for these four 
supervisors for more than a month. In these training 
sessions, time was allotted for discussion of problems 
that were arising in the four offices as the program 
was getting under way. Thus each supervisor learned 
from the experiences of the others. 

There was an immediate and encouraging increase 
in placement of BVR clients. Some of these were 
really difficult cases; for example, the blind applicant 
who had been out of work 2 years; the paraplegic who 
had had only 2 or 3 fill-in jobs in several years; the 
severe cardiac, who had almost given up hope of 
getting work again; the mentally ill person whose 
placement had baffled us for months. 

There is still much to be done, but thanks to Con- 
gress and Public Law 565, Joe Marra isn’t asking 
quite so many embarrassing questions these days. 





$0 SAYS 
THE BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION— 


OOPERATIVE working relationships between 

two agencies sharing a common responsibility is 
easier to talk about than to achieve as a day-to-day 
operational practice of the agencies involved. In 
Connecticut, however, the State Employment Service 
and the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation have had 
such a close working relationship for many years that 
the effectiveness of both agencies in serving disabled 
persons has been enhanced as a result. 

These effective relationships are as old as the 
Employment Service itself, going back to 1933 when 
the system of public employment offices was inaugu- 
rated in Connecticut. At that time, the Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation had been operating for 3 
years as a one-man agency. This one man, E. P. 
Chester, was State supervisor of the vocational 
rehabilitation program and case worker as well. In 
this dual role, he had to meet the rehabilitation needs 
of as many of the disabled persons throughout the 
entire State as he could reach and to make adminis- 
trative plans to accomplish this in responsible and 
effective ways. 

Under these circumstances, the need for close 
cooperation between the Employment Service and the 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation became clearly 
evident, if each agency was to be of maximum service 
to persons with handicapping conditions adversely 
affecting their employment opportunities. 


An Auspicious Beginning 


This cooperation was considered to be of such 
importance that an arrangement was made for the 
Employment Service to put the rehabilitation worker 
on its payroll on a dollar-per-year basis. Although 
there is no evidence that the rehabilitation worker was 
paid the dollar, an auspicious beginning in cooperative 
working relationships between the two agencies was 
made. 

As each of the agencies grew in size to fulfill its 
responsibilities to disabled persons more adequately, 
cooperative efforts grew stronger. To be sure, rough 
spots appeared from time to time during the growth 
of the relationships, but these have been given admin- 
istrative sanding without jeopardy to the basic cooper- 
ative activities of the two agencies, and equally 
important, without any detrimental effects on the 
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JOSEPH L. MARRA 
Chief, Rehabilitation Services 


Connecticut Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 


personnel who may have been involved in these 
situations. i 

The Connecticut Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion greatly expanded its activities and staff shortly 
after the Federal Congress enacted Public Law 113 
on July 6, 1943, revising the basic Rehabilitation Law 
of 1920. As a result of increased Federal funds made 
available for vocational rehabilitation purposes by the 
law, the Bureau, which had grown to a total staff of 
three professional workers (including the director), 
opened five district offices throughout the State. In 
each of the cities or towns where a field office of the 
Bureau was located, there was also an office of the 
State Employment Service. The remaining State 
Employment Service offices were easily and readily 
accessible to the field office staffs of the Bureau. 

This action by the Bureau led to more frequent con- 
tacts with local Employment Service offices on a 
regularly scheduled basis, better placement service to 
disabled persons who had completed a program of 
rehabilitation and were actively in search of a job, 
and better identification and referral to the Bureau of 
disabled registrants of the Employment Service who 
were in need of rehabilitative assistance before they 
could be considered ready to enter employment. 

The statistical records of the Bureau show that these 
close working relationships have paid tremendous 
dividends. For many years the State Employment 
Service offices as a group have accounted for more 
than 50 percent of the Bureau’s new intake load. 
Although in fiscal year 1955 this ratio had dropped to 
approximately 20 percent, it was still much larger than 
the national average which stood at 6.3 percent, 








LABOR DAY STAMP 


AT THE request of Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
the Post Office Department issued a 3-cent stamp commemorat- 
ing Labor Day. A total of 120 million of the stamps were 
printed. 


The first day sale was held September 3, 1956 (Labor Day), 
at Camden, N. J., the home of Peter J. McGuire, the founder of 
Labor Day. 


The stamp design is from a mural by Lumen M. Winter in 
the lobby of the new AFL-CIO building in Washington. The 
color is blue. 
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These two men were rehabilitated and placed through joint action by the Connecticut Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Connecticut SES. James Allen, left, an arthritic, is a draftsman and Otto Schroeder, right, paralyzed by polio, is a cabinetmaker. 


according to a recent release from the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

On the other hand statistics concerning placements 
of clients of the Bureau made by the Employment 


Service offices during the same years show that the 
Employment Service has been better at referring dis- 
abled persons to the Bureau for vocational rehabilita- 


tion than in placing the Bureau’s clients. However, 
several recent developments have taken place which 
indicate, quite definitely, that past records of the Em- 
ployment Service in placing clients of the Bureau will 
be dwarfed in comparison with the anticipated new 
heights which will be reached in the not too distant 
future. 

When enactment of Public Law 565 by the Federal 
Congress of 1954 made more funds available, there 
was a Change in the approach to the problem of place- 
ment of disabled persons on the part of the adminis- 
trative personnel of the Employment Service at the 
National and State levels and a subsequent gearing 
of the Employment Service, through changes in or- 
ganizational patterns, to implement the new program. 
Administrative edict or other action at that level would 
probably never have resulted in effectiveness and co- 
operative effort without the interested participation of 
the operating personnel who must carry out adminis- 
trative policies. 

Employment Service personnel on the “‘firing line” 
have been stimulated by the new attack and are seeing 
to it that clients of the Bureau who are referred to the 
Employment Service for placement assistance are not 
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given run-of-the-mill treatment. They are being 
taken out of the normal stream of operations and kept 
out until successful placements have been accom- 
plished. As problems are encountered, whether dur- 
ing intake or in effecting placement of clients of the 
Bureau, there is mutual exchange of information 
between the workers from each agency to resolve the 
difficulties and to establish the basis for future action. 

To assure that current knowledge is available re- 
garding the degree of success which the new emphasis 
on placement of the Bureau’s clients is achieving, the 
Employment Service gathers statistical data from its 
field offices which is summarized and sent to the cen- 
tral office of the Bureau monthly. The summary re- 
ports for the period March through June of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956 are shown below: 





Referrals to ES 
from Bureau 
for placement 


Placements 
made by 
ES offices 





30 24 
18 41 
30 51 
19 41 


These figures show that the outlook is extremely en- 
couraging for handicapped job seekers in Connecticut. 
Hats off to Congress, to Public Law 565, and to the 
Employment Service personnel who are making it 
work! 











Some Place to Go... 


A New Aid for 
Counseling and Selective Placement 


By CLYDE W. GLEASON * 


Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing 


Bureau of Employment Security 


NE of the frustrations of vocational counselors 

and placement specialists is finding ourselves, so to 
speak, all dressed up but with no place to go. We 
share in some measure, the experience of village folk 
back in 1910 who, lacking transportation, had to 
choose on summer Sunday afternoons between parad- 
ing their Sunday suits down Main Street, up the rail- 
road tracks, or through the cemetery. 

When one has formulated his understanding about 
his applicant’s vocational assets and liabilities dressed 
up in terms of well-fitting aptitude profiles, interest, 
temperament, and physical capacity patterns, etc., 
one sometimes wonders what to do with it all. 

Where can one get an adequate picture of the range 
of occupations that appear to be suitable for his 
applicant, and that should be explored? If one is 
working in an employment agency, he might riffle 
through a job order file. He might call up his friends 
among employers and ask them if they have “any- 
thing” that might reasonably fit the applicant’s needs. 
But if these were his only resources, we would be 
little better off, relatively speaking, than the villager 
back in 1910. 

Most of us recognize that each person who asks 
for a vocational appraisal has a right to, and should 
be given, a COMPREHENSIVE view of those areas 
in the world of work for which he as an individual is 
reasonably fitted. How he may choose to act on 
what he is shown is his own concern. 


Knowledge of the usually surprising range of occu- 
pations in which the average person might be suit- 
ably employed, is a valuable revelation. Stimulated 
by and armed with this knowledge, the applicant him- 
self and those who are trying to counsel him can look 
beyond the immediately apparent array of job oppor- 
tunities, consider the costs of a truly SELECTIVE 
placement in terms of vocational preparation, pos- 
sible migration, or other personal adjustments, and 
arrive at a wise vocational decision. The most 
suitable job that can be found is the only practical 
long-term solution. One finds that “most suitable 
job” only by chance when exploration is limited to 
the scope of personal knowledge or the content of an 
order file. 


The handicapped particularly need this comprehen- 


sive exploration of those places in the world of work 
that can best use their particular strengths and weak- 
nesses. Being handicapped means ordinarily that the 
range of choice has been narrowed, that the remain- 
ing assets must be examined more closely, that 
more occupational possibilities must be studied, and 
that the requirements of those occupations which seem 
promising must be analyzed with particular care. 

Counselors, interviewers, and placement specialists 
for the handicapped therefore urgently need a com- 
prehensive and well-organized fund of occupational 
information which goes well beyond the limits of their 
personal knowledge, and even further beyond the 
limits of local files of existing job opportunities. 
Few of us are familiar with all the occupations in 
our own particular areas of operation. The so- 
called ‘‘hidden” jobs exist in surprising numbers. 
Outside our own areas, few of us are likely to be 
familiar with more than a few hundred generally 
well-defined and widely distributed occupations. ‘Too 
frequently the jobs that are most suitable for our 
handicapped clients are those that are the least 
widely known and the least likely to have advertised 
vacancies. 


Ready Information 


We should have at our fingertips a single compre- 
hensive compilation of information to which any 
counselor or interviewer in America might turn to 
help his client gain a general perspective of the vari- 
ous kinds of work that appear to be suitable for him. 
What should this compilation be like? Ideally, it 
might include all the occupations recognized in the 
present DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLEs. Prac- 
tically, it need not be inclusive. 

Again, ideally, the compilation should identify the 
worker traits most essential for each occupation and 
should be organized so that when the applicant’s 
pattern of vocationally significant traits is known, 
it will be possible to identify the occupations requir- 
ing those traits. If, for example, he is a high school 
graduate, physically impaired so that his work must 
be sedentary, and if his deepest interests point toward 
“business contact’ work, and his temperamental 
proclivities are definitely for work that involves 
influencing people in their opinions, attitudes, or 


* Dr. Gleason, formerly Chief of the Staff Development and Technical Aids Division, Counseling, VR@E Service, Veterans Administration, 
ts now Chief of the Selective Placement Branch, Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing, BES. 
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judgments, the full array of occupations that fit those 
particular characteristics should be readily identifiable. 

There have been few attempts in the past to develop 
compendia of worker traits data for large numbers of 
occupations. The Minnesota Occupational Rating 
Scale is one of the pioneers. Another approach is 
that of Part IV of the DicTionARY OF OcCUPATIONAL 
TiTLes, which groups some 6,000 occupations into 
classifications that express the training and other 
qualifications of “‘entry” applicants. 


Need Information on Specific Occupations 


While Part IV is still one of the most effective and 
useful means of translating what we know about a 
person into terms of promising fields of work, it does 
not help us to identify specific facts about the indi- 
vidual’s aptitudes, temperamental traits, interests, 
physical capacities, and educational level in relation 
to the normal demands of SPECIFIC occupations. 

A new publication, ‘“‘Estimates of Worker Trait Re- 
quirements for 4,000 Jobs” (now at the printer), seeks 
to’do just that. It is one of the first fruits of an under- 
taking of considerable magnitude, the ‘Functional 
Occupational Classification Project” (familiarly know 
as ““FOCP”’). The objectives and methods, and some 
of the earlier developments in the project (including 
the selection of the 4,000 jobs treated in the “‘Esti- 
mates . . .”’), have already been reported.! 

The Estimates volume contains more than 100 pages 
of tabulated worker trait information and, in addition, 
explanatory materials, definitions of worker trait 
components and factors, and appendices consisting of 
the guidelines used in rating the requirements of the 
4,000 jobs. 

In the tabular section, the DOT titles of the 4,000 
jobs are listed alphabetically. On the same line after 
each title and under appropriate column headings, 
are the DOT Vol. II, DOT Part IV, and industry 
codes for the occupation; the ratings for each job com- 
ponent; and certain other items of information. Al- 
though the accompanying figure does not resemble 
thefformat of the tables, it will show the reader how 
the first occupation treated, i. e., Able Seaman, is rated 
with respect to its usual training time, aptitude, tem- 
perament, interest, physical activity, and working con- 
dition demands. The following comments should help 
in interpreting the entries. 

The first digit ‘‘4’’ on a scale ranging from 1 to 7, 
indicates that the job normally requires ‘general 
educational development” (evidenced by reasoning 
development, ability to follow instructions, and “‘tool’’ 
knowledges), equivalent to the average of the working 
population. The digit 6 indicates a normal require- 
ment estimate of 1 to 2 years of “specific vocational 
preparation.” 

Among the eleven aptitude ratings, the digit 3 


1 EMPLOYMENT Security Review, July 1947, September 1953, 
and April 1954; LaBoR MARKET AND EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
May 1956; Occupations, October 1951; PERSONNEL AND GuID- 
ANCE JOURNAL, May and October 1955; PERSONNEL PsyCHOLOGy, 
Summer, 1955. 
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GENERAL EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
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SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 
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tion only 6—1-2 years 
2—Short demonstra- 7__5_4 years | 
tion—1 month 
3—1-3 months 8—4-10 years 
4—3-6 months 9—Over 10 years 
3 INTELLIGENCE APTITUDES | 
4 VERBAL 1—Upper 10% | 
4 NUMERICAL 2—Upper } less 1 
3 SPATIAL 3—Middle % 
4—Lower % less 5 
3 FORM PERCEPTION 5—Lowest 10% 
4 CLERICAL PERCEPTION 
3 MOTOR COORDINATION 
3 FINGER DEXTERITY 
3 MANUAL DEXTERITY | 
2 EYE-HAND-FOOT COORDINATION | 
4 COLOR DISCRIMINATION 
xX VARIETY AND CHANGE 
REPETITIVE, SHORT CYCLE 
UNDER SPECIFIC INSTRUCTIONS 
DIRECTION, CONTROL, PLANNING 
DEALING WITH PEOPLE | 
ISOLATION TEMPERAMENTS 
INFLUENCING PEOPLE 
xX PERFORMING UNDER STRESS 
SENSORY OR JUDGMENTAL CRITERIA 
MEASURABLE OR VERIFIABLE CRITERIA 
FEELINGS, IDEAS, FACTS 
SET LIMITS, TOLERANCES OR STANDARDS 
X | THINGS AND OBJECTS 
BUSINESS CONTACT 
ROUTINE, CONCRETE 
SOCIAL WELFARE | 
PRESTIGE INTERESTS | 
PEOPLE, IDEAS 
SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL 
ABSTRACT, CREATIVE 
xX NONSOCIAL 
TANGIBLE, PRODUCTIVE SATISFACTION 
H STRENGTH PHYSICAL 
xX CLIMBING-BALANCING DEMANDS 
STOOPING-KNEELING, ETC. S—Sedentary 
xX REACHING-HANDLING, ETC. = Ns a A 
TALKING-HEARING H—Heavy 
xX SEEING V—Very Heavy 
O INSIDE-OUTSIDE WORKING 
COLD CONDITIONS 
HEAT rae jeer 
WET-HUMID haha as 
NOISE-VIBRATION 
xX HAZARDS 





FUMES, ODORS, ETC. 











beside “intelligence” indicates that ordinarily the 
Able Seaman’s general intelligence should equal that 
of the middle third of the working population.? 

The temperament and interest requirements for 
each job, unlike those for aptitudes, are limited to only 
those two factors that are considered to be the most 
characteristic. One of the two factors in the work 
situation of the Able Seaman is more fully stated as 
“. . . a variety of duties often characterized by 
frequent change”; the other being “performing 
adequately under stress when confronted with the 
critical or unexpected, or taking risks.’ Some of 
the other temperament factors in the list are, of 
course, also characteristic of the job, but are considered 
to be less significant. 

Similarly, the two interests considered to be most 
important for successful performance of the Able 
Seaman’s job are preferences for “‘activities dealing 
with things and objects,” and preferences for “‘activi- 
ties that are nonsocial in nature, and carried on in 
relation to processes, machines, and techniques.* 

The Physical Capacities and Working Conditions 
factors are combinations of those defined in the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY MANUAL, “Physical Demands 
and Physical Capacities Appraisal.’ Every occupa- 
tion is rated for strength required (for lifting, carrying, 
pushing and pulling), on the five-point scale shown 
in the illustration on page 9. The job Able Seaman 
is considered to make a heavy (H) demand upon 
strength, and important demands on climbing- 
balancing, reaching-handling, and seeing. © 

All jobs are classified relative to working conditions, 
as inside (I), outside (O), or both (B). Able Seaman 
is considered to be outside work, even though some 
activity may be inside the ship. The only other factor 
considered to be characteristic of the occupation is 
‘“‘hazards” although some of the other factors may be 
present in certain situations. 


Uses of the Estimates 


The data presented in the volume of Estimates are 
being utilized in the major task of developing a func- 
tional classification system. The volume itself is an 
interim issue, published to give ES personnel and 
workers in other organizations access to the informa- 
tion in its present stage of development. It is not the 
purpose of this article to discuss the long-term objec- 
tives of the project, but, rather, to call attention to 
some ways that the material in its present form might 
be used to improve the quality of counseling and 
selective placement of handicapped persons. 

It is pertinent to ask if the Estimates could be 
employed effectively in the case cited above, i. e., the 

2 In addition to ratings of this type for the individual aptitude factors 
Occupational Aptitude Pattern (OAP) numbers are shown in the table 
when developed for the occupation. These patterns consist of three key 


aptitudes and cutting scores in the GATB that maximally differentiate 
good from poor workers in the occupation. There is no OAP for Able 
Seaman. 

3 The ten interest factors are comprised of five pairs of essentially 
opposed interests, as per the bipolar factor approach developed by William 
C. Cottle, on the premise that a positive preference for a type of work is 
associated with a dislike or rejection of a contrary type of work. 
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person with business contact interests, temperamental 
proclivity for influencing people, high school educa- 
tion, and strength limited to sedentary work. Would 
they help a counselor to identify the various occupa- 
tions that might reasonably fit his particular pattern of 
personal traits? 

In answering this question, we should keep in mind 
that in the EXPLORATORY stage of the selection 
process, while we are trying to get a broad, compre- 
hensive view of the range of employment possibilities 
for our applicants, we are not primarily concerned 
with the details of specific job sitvations, but rather 
with the normal or usual demands of occupations. 
The information provided in the Estimates covers the 
range of worker traits adequately for this purpose. 
The data for each occupation are presented clearly 
and concisely, and in a manner that facilitates com- 
paring the demand patterns of various occupations. 

However, before the Estimates can be used conven- 
iently as an exploratory tool, some means must be 
developed for identifying the particular occupations 
to be studied in a given case. One cannot scan the 
whole array of 4,000 occupations, searching for pat- 
terns to match the applicant’s traits. Until the new 
functional classification system is developed, this diffi- 
culty might be overcome by the use of special indexes 
in which the titles are grouped and subgrouped to 
suit particular purposes. 

It should be quite feasible, for example, to construct 
indexes for use in counseling the physically handi- 
capped by grouping the jobs according to DOT Part 
IV, then subgrouping those in each field of work 
according to their strength and/or other physical re- 
quirements. When, in a given case, enough is known 
about the individual so that the most promising fields 
of work have been identified, one could use the indexes 
to identify the occupations in those fields which then 
might be studied with the aid of the Estimates. 

Once a series of promising occupations has been 
identified with the aid of special indexes or by other 
means, the array of information about training time, 
aptitude, temperament, interest, physical capacity, 
and working conditions to be found in the Estimates, 
should serve a number of useful purposes. Not the 
least of these would be to encourage the individual 
handicapped applicant and his counselor, to consider, 
systematically, ALL significant requirements of the 
occupation rather than concentrate upon certain com- 
ponents such as education and aptitude, while neg- 
lecting other components such as interest and tem- 
perament, which may be just as important. 


The Positive Approach 


When making this comprehensive “across the 
board” comparison of the applicant’s traits against 
the array of trait requirements shown for each promis- 
ing occupation, the user of the Estimates will be helped 
to avoid another pitfall that is particularly common 
in the counseling of the handicapped, namely, that of 
concentrating on incapacities rather than capacities, 
on weaknesses rather than strengths. If, for example, 
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the user is considering the suitability of several occu- 
pations for a person whose vision is defective, he will, 
of course, note particularly those occupations in which 
visual demands are not indicated as particularly 
significant. 

But this is not enough. When a person has a 
serious deficiency, it becomes particularly important 
to make the best possible use of his remaining assets. 
While he may not be able to see well, he may have 
acute hearing or a well developed sense of touch. The 
Estimates could be used to good effect to discover 
occupations that would capitalize upon those assets. 

Similarly, a deaf person might have a tolerance for 
work in a particularly noisy environment, and might 
enjoy a competitive advantage because of his toler- 
ance. Some deaf people have, perforce, developed 
tolerance and even preference for work in isolation. 
In such cases, the tables might be used to identify the 
occupations that involve such work situations. The 
reader will think of other examples of the possible use 
of the Estimates with applicants who have other types 
of physical disability. , 


The Recognition of Temperament 


Everyone agrees that personality and temperament 
have a great deal to do with vocational adjustment; 
some say almost everything. ‘To accept this general 
proposition is one thing. ‘To deal with it definitely 
and systematically in counseling and selective place. 
ment is another. FOCP has given us a new approach 
toward a partial solution of this very old and very 
difficult problem. 

Every applicant has vocationally significant temper- 
amental traits. Some need variety and change in 
their work, and it is our duty to recognize that need 
when it exists. Others are happiest and most produc- 
tive in strictly repetitive work, and/or work carried on 
under close supervision. Some are happy in solitary 
jobs but such jobs should be only a last resort for 
gregarious folk. Some people cannot stand the strain 
of working to close tolerances or exacting standards; 
others are not happy unless they are doing so. Coun- 
seling that fails to deal clearly and specifically with 
such factors is not good counseling, and placement 
that ignores them is surely not SELECTIVE place- 
ment. 

Applicants whose temperamental peculiarities are 
so marked that they interfere seriously with employ- 
ability comprise a very sizable part of the clientele 
of employment and rehabilitation agencies. Their 
problems are not so much matters of aptitude, exper- 
ience, or physical capacity. They have trouble 
getting and keeping jobs because they quarrel with 
their supervisors or fellow-workers, develop psycho- 
somatic complaints, suffer from wanderlust, or get 
drunk. Much of this we cannot control. What we 
can do, however, is to try to recognize their particular 
temperamental needs and to help them find the kinds 
of work that are reasonably in harmony with those 
needs. 

The temperament factors and, to a considerable 
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extent, the interest factors developed by FOCP pro- 
vide us with a promising approach to this problem. 
The 12 types of work situation under the tempera- 
ment component, and the five opposing pairs of inter- 
est factors are relatively clear and definite. They 
have the great virtue of being directly descriptive of 
job situations, rather than psychological abstractions. 

We do not yet have means of detecting and measur- 
ing occupationally significant temperamental traits 
in the same manner that we can now detect and 
measure vocational aptitudes, and to a lesser extent, 
interests. ‘The one well-validated personality inven- 
tory, the Minnesota Multiphasic, indicates tendencies 
toward such psychological deviations as ‘“‘hypo- 
chondriasis,” ‘“‘hysteria,” and ‘“‘psychasthenia,” the 
vocational implications of which are difficult to state. 
The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, 
which is representative of a type of inventory that 
expresses temperaments in less clinical terms such as 
“sociability,” ‘emotional stability,” ‘‘friendliness,” 
and “thoughtfulness,” may be more helpful, though 
it is not easy to translate even those traits into the 
language of the situational demands used in the 
Estimates. 

We look forward to the development of techniques 
of measurement of temperament that can be so trans- 
lated. In the meantime, it is hoped that the ratings 
of temperament and interest factors in the Estimates 
will encourage those engaged in counseling and selec- 
tive placement of the handicapped to use all means 
available to give these dynamic factors the emphasis 
they deserve. 

Users of the Estimates will find that other infor- 
mation provided, notably under the aptitude com- 
ponent, will have special applications for the handi- 
capped. For example, the many jobs which show 
modest intelligence requirements should facilitate the 
search for suitable outlets for mentally retarded appli- 
cants, particularly since the user is also given data 
about job demands for other traits (such as manual 
dexterity; tolerance for “repetitive, short-cycle” oper- 
ations; etc.) frequently possessed by the mentally 
retarded. Such possibilities can best be explored by 
the user of the Estimates. It is he who must be the 
ultimate judge of the value of this new technical aid. 








Annual Goodwill Award 


T° HE 1956 Goodwill Award, given annually by Goodwill Industries 
of America, Inc., for outstanding service to handicapped people, 
was presented to Donald V. Wilson, Secretary-General of the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples, on June 23. 


Mr. Wilson was selected for the award because of his achievement 
in developing interest in and coordinating services to handicapped people 
on an international scale since assuming his present position in 1949. 


Under Mr. Wilson’s administration, the International Society for 
the Welfare of Cripples has grown to include 22 affiliated national 
organizations in as many countries. He has served as chairman of an 
international conference called by the United Nations to plan improved 
services for handicapped people and has arranged international confer- 
ences of his organization for this purpose. 
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U.S. Air Force photo 


Edwin D. Malmgreen, who was blinded at 14, attaches safety 
wires to a rocket tube at Hill Air Force Base where he has 
worked since April 1951. His job calls for him to dis- 
assemble, repair, and assemble engines and disassemble 
rocket tubes. 


OMMUNITY effort and action are the secrets 10 
better service for handicapped job seekers. The 
Ogden local office recognized this early in the NEPH 
program by the establishment of a continuing advisory 
council. The duties of the council are to foster and 
promote the placement of the handicapped, not just 
for 1 week out of the year, but on a year-round basis. 
Current membership of the council includes a former 
mayor, former county commissioner, regional forester, 
retired commander of a government military installa- 
tion, assistant manager of the Chamber of Commerce, 
commanders of veterans organizations, president of 
the Ogden Trades and Labor Council, heads of Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies, service clubs, the local 
office manager, the veterans employment representa- 
tive, and the supervisor of counseling. With few ex- 
ceptions, current membership also comprises the 
charter members. This situation has given continuity 
and strength to the council. 

Hill Air Force Base (HAFB), which is represented 
on the council and is the largest employer in the 
Ogden area, was one of the first to become enthusi- 
astic about the employment of the handicapped. 
Even with this enthusiasm and with many of its 11,000 
civilian jobs broken down into assembly-line activity, 
top individual staff supervisors and groups of workers 
had to be educated and sold on the program in gen- 
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“Tailoring” the Job 
0 Fit the Man 


By HELEN R. BALDWIN 


Employment Counselor, Ogden Local Office 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


eral and the fact that some individual jobs required 
further modification. Supervisors generally felt that 
handicapped workers would require too much of their 
time and that special considerations would have to be 
granted. The workers were fearful, particularly in 
sections where unit production was required, that the 
handicapped worker would be unable to carry his 
share of the load. 

To overcome the opposition of supervisors and fel- 
low employees, handicapped workers who had been 
rehabilitated and properly selected were taken into 
specific sections for work demonstrations. ‘These 
demonstrations proved that properly placed handi- 
capped workers could match the production of non- 
handicapped workers without special consideration 
and supervision. 

At HAFB, it was found that only minor job modi- 
fication was necessary to permit the placement of 
handicapped workers. Thus placement officials at 
the Base speak of “‘tailoring’’ the job to the individual. 
Perhaps this point can be made more understand- 
able with some typical examples of such “tailoring” 
for specific handicapped workers. 

For instance the job of radio repairer requires that the 
worker maintain, repair, install, and calibrate radio 
transmitters in such locations as control tower and 
offices. Applicants must be physically able to per- 
form efficiently the duties of the position which include 
climbing, standing, kneeling, in making repairs. 
Therefore, applicants with a leg or foot amputation 
will not qualify. 

Thus, a young man paralyzed from the waist down 
and using a wheelchair could not normally perform 
all the duties of radio repairer because of various loca- 
tions of transmitters. But by modifying this job to 
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THERE are actually hundreds of jobs at Hill being satis- 
factorily performed by employees who have lost legs, arms, 
fingers, eyes, hearing, or have other disabilities resulting from 
accidents or congenital causes. In fact there is practically no 
office, workshop, or warehouse where a number of jobs are not 
being accomplished by so-called physically ha +a ing indi- 
viduals, who are performing as well as the able-bodied. 

Physically handicapped persons are employed at Hill in 
much the same manner as all other personnel—i. e., on the 
basis of their experience, training, and ability to perform the 
duties of the position. 


When considering physically handicapped persons for assign- 
ment, we like to remember that very few jobs require all the 
physical capacities of a worker. Therefore, certain steps are 
followed: Physical requirements of the position are analyzed; 
the person’s capacities to perform the duties are evaluated; and 
then, physical capacities and physical requirements of the job 
are matched. After a person is placed, sufficient follow-up is 
made to insure that the placement is adequate. 

—L. H. FLORENCE, Chief, Civilian Personnel Division, 
Directorate of Personnel, Hill Air Force Base, Ogden, Utah 








bring the transmitter to a bench, the handicapped 
person was able to perform the job while sitting in his 
wheelchair. 

Another basic job at Hill Air Force Base is that of 
aircraft and engine mechanic; the duties include 
maintenance, repair, overhaul of all types of military 
aircraft. Physical requirements were arduous physical 
exertion, sometimes requiring work above ground 
levels using ladders. After analysis, it was found that 
some of these positions were tailored to include only 
ground-level duties and activities. So, a young man 
with an amputated right leg and wearing proper 
prosthesis, is now working as an engine repair 
mechanic in a ground-level position. The engine is 
mounted on a frame at proper height so that he can 
make repairs without climbing or much walking. 

Assembling and disassembling of rocket engines at 
HAFB has been broken down into a variety of job 
performances. A young man 26 years old who had 
been blind for 10 years has been trained to develop an 
acute sense of touch used in assembling these delicate 
parts. 

Let us take another case—a young man whose hopes 
for a career in forestry were shattered by polio in his 
second year of college. He was paralyzed from the 
waist down and confined to a wheelchair. However, 
he was retrained in the accounting field and made a 
splendid record. 

There was an opening at HAFB, but the position 
required that the person who filled this job leave his 
section once a day to gather certain statistical reports 
from other departments. The supervisor felt that 
confinement to a wheelchair made it impossible for 
this young man to visit these other departments. 
Upon further investigation, the personnel chief found 
that many employees of that section had to visit the 
other departments and could bring the reports back 
to the handicapped worker. The supervisor agreed 
this could be done, and so the young man was 
accepted. 

None of the cases of job modification cited required 
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U. S. Air Force photo 


Although paralyzed from the waist down since 1946, Gerald 
Keogh is an efficient worker in the Instrument Repair Section 
at Hill Air Force Base in Utah where he overhauls trans- 
mitters and other aircraft instruments. 


drastic changes. The main things needed were 
imagination and a willingness on the part of all con- 
cerned to consider modifications. : 

Today there are 1,800 handicapped workers among 
HAFB’s 11,000 employees. Their handicaps are 
broken down into the following categories: limita- 
tions of upper extremities (including amputations) 
114; lower extremities (including amputations) 191; 
trunk (hips, back, spine) 183; vision 94; hearing 72; 
organic heart trouble 119; respiratory 21; allergy (such 
as asthma) 103; and other miscellaneous handicaps 
926. Individual job modification has been instru- 
mental in making possible the employment of this 
large number of handicapped workers. 

Hill Air Force Base is currently considering the use 
of a placement specialist, who will work in cooperation 
with the Ogden local office and other interested 
agencies, to accelerate and expand the use of handi- 
capped workers through “‘job tailoring’? techniques 
for individual workers. 








Sales Outlet for Older Workers 


A BOSTON, MASS. sales outlet for Golden Ager-made goods 
did a business of $145,000 during 1955. The facility is pro- 
vided by the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
Goods sold must meet competitive prices and high standards of 
workmanship, with the craftsman receiving 75 percent of the 
sales price. 
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VA Publishes New Booklet... 


Occupations of Totally Blinded Veterans 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION pamphlet 
entitled “Occupations of Totally Blinded Veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea” ! is just off the press 
and on sale by the Superintendent of Documents. It 
contains statements on the employment of several 
hundred totally blinded veterans, arranged according 
to the fields of work in which they have found employ- 
ment. [The Veterans Administration is now com- 
piling information on the employment of paraplegics 
and is planning to publish a similar pamphlet on that 
subject. | 
These individual statements, which have been 
gathered from nearly all regions of the United States, 
and which cover a wide range of occupations, should 
be valuable source material for rehabilitation and 
employment counselors, placement specialists, and 
others concerned with the vocational adjustment of 
the blind. Portions of the introduction which describe 
the booklet’s purpose, development, organization, and 
content are quoted below. 


* * * 


The purposes of the publication—This pamphlet tells 
how several hundred totally blinded veterans of World 
War II and Korea are employed. It has been pre- 
pared primarily to aid personnel of the Veterans 
Administration who are helping blinded veterans to 
choose, prepare for, and enter suitable vocations. It 
is believed that the information will also be useful to 
other agencies and organizations, including those 
which cooperate with the Veterans Administration’s 
vocational rehabilitation program; to training and 
educational institutions having blind persons as 
students; to employment services having blind persons 
among their applicants; and to establishments where 
blind workers are or might be trained and employed. 

When helping a blind person to choose and prepare 
for a vocation that will make the best possible use of 
his residual assets, the rehabilitation worker can 
ordinarily utilize information about the employment 
experiences of others who are similarly handicapped. 
When a particular kind of work is under considera- 
tion, but the individual fears that his blindness may be 
an unsurmountable obstacle, the examples of other 
blind persons who are actually employed in that kind 
of work can be reassuring. If, on the other hand, the 
problem is to help him find a suitable vocation, a 
carefully organized presentation of the experiences of 
other blind people who are working in fields requiring 
interests and abilities similar to his own should be 


1VA Pamphlet 7-10, price 25 cents, 
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helpful in broadening the perspectives of both the 
rehabilitation worker and his client, and may suggest 
specific employment objectives and possible means of 
attaining them. 

The onset of total blindness in adults poses problems 
so difficult that even the most able and highly moti- 
vated individuals will ordinarily need to learn all they 
can about the kinds of work that other blind people 
are able todo. Moreover, they will need to discover 
how these employed people have achieved their 
successes, including the special arrangements, if any, 
that have enabled them to meet the requirements of 
their jobs. It is the principal purpose of this pamphlet 
to provide such information in summary form. 

Need for a broad covérage of data about the employment 
of totally blinded males—-Some published materials 
concerning the employment of the blind have been 
utilized to good effect in the vocational rehabilitation 
of veterans. However, a large part of the literature 
on this subject relates to blind persons whose adjust- 
ment problems differ materially from those of blinded 
veterans, notably the congenitally blind and _ indi- 
viduals who have been blinded during childhood. 
The rehabilitation problems and life adjustment needs 
of such persons are not the same as those of individuals 
who have been blinded after becoming adult, and 
vocational information which is appropriate for the 
former may be of limited value or actually misleading 
when applied to the latter. Similarly, literature 
devoted to vocations for blind women is not fully 
applicable to the rehabilitation of blinded veterans, 
who are predominantly male. 


What Can the Totally Blind Do? 


There is, moreover, need for information that is 
sharply focused upon the employment of the fotally 
blind. Knowledge of the kinds of work that can be 
done by persons who have partial vision is likely to 
have limited utility for people who have no useful 
vision. This treatment concentrates solely upon the 
latter. Although partially sighted persons (particu- 
larly those whose loss of sight is progressive) may 
profit from learning about the job adjustments of the 
totally blind, it is believed that the information in 
this pamphlet will have primary value for the rehabil- 
itation of those who themselves have no useful vision. 

Much of the existing literature describing employ- 
ment of the visually handicapped. covers relatively 
small numbers of cases, cases from limited geographic 
areas, particular industries, or particular fields of 
work. There has been, moreover, an understand- 
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able tendency to concentrate upon traditional voca- 
tions for the blind. The rehabilitation program for 
World War II and Korea veterans presents an excel- 
lent opportunity to acquire information having the 
range and representative character that is sought by 
rehabilitation workers. Large numbers of blinded 
veterans throughout the United States have been 
given unusual opportunities to find suitable places 
in the postwar economy, and have entered an unprec- 
edented variety of occupations, some in fields of 
work heretofore generally regarded as requiring 
vision. 

It has seemed desirable therefore to compile case 
materials that identify the fields and occupations in 
which totally blinded veterans are successfully 
employed. 

How the information was obtained——A comprehensive 
survey of blinded veterans with service-connected 
disabilities incurred since the beginning of World 
War II was conducted by the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans Administration during 
the period between October 1952 and March 1953. 
It covered the medical, psychological, socioeconomic, 
and other aspects of the status and rehabilitation 
problems of approximately 2,000 blinded veterans. 
An important segment of the study, devoted to the 
vocational status and adjustments of that group, has 
provided a wealth of statistical and related informa- 
tion concerning their employment, if any, at the time 
of the survey. 

The findings were organized in a manner that 
made it possible to identify those veterans who have 
no useful vision. The staff of the Counseling Service 
and the Education and Training Service for Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education? undertook to 
list and classify the occupations of the members of 
this group according to the fields of work in which 
they appeared to be engaged. Copies of this pre- 
liminary compilation were submitted to all regional 
offices of the Veterans Administration, each office 
being asked to determine the occupational and 
employment status of each veteran as of the beginning 
of 1955, and to prepare a brief descriptive statement 
for each. Each office was also asked to give similar 
information about other employed totally blinded 
veterans who were found unemployed at the time of 
the original 1952-53 study, or who were outside the 
boundaries of that study, particularly if their occu- 
pations were of types which are not traditionally 
associated with employment of the blind. 

Fifty-nine regional offices reported the employment 
of more than 400 totally blinded veterans of World 
War II and Korea in those categories. ‘The reports 
were screened to determine which cases should be in- 
cluded in the present compilation. Some statements 
have been omitted because of serious uncertainty as 
to the stability or satisfactory nature of the veteran’s 
vocational adjustment. More have been omitted be- 


2 The project was supervised, and the pamphlet subsequently prepared 
under the supervision of Clyde W. Gleason, then a division chief in the 
Counseling Service and presently Chief of the Selective Placement 
Branch, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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cause they describe jobs that are familiar outlets for 
the blind. 

How the information is organized.—It may be presumed 
that specific employment information of the type rep- 
resented by this compilation is properly used to aid the 
blind individual only when a prior appraisal of his per- 
sonal characteristics and circumstances has suggested 
certain promising fields of work or occupations. The 
available employment information about occupations 
in any given field should therefore be assembled under 
the name of that field, and distributed among its prin- 
cipal subdivisions. This has been done in the present 
compilation, using the functional occupational classi- 
fication system presented in part IV of the DicTIONARY 
OF OccuUPATIONAL TITLES. 

How the employment is distributed among fields of work.— 
The following table shows the fields of work which are 
included and the number of veterans reported as em- 
ployed in each field. 


Distribution of Jobs of 370 Totally Blinded Vet- 
erans Among DOT Part IV Classifications 


0-X PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL, AND MAN- 
AGERIAL WORK 
0-X2 Musical Work (4) 
0-X3 Literary Work (7) 
0-X6 Public Service Work (27) 
0-X7 Technical Work (17) 
0-X8 Managerial Work (92) 
1-X CLERICAL AND SALES WORK 
1—X2 Recording Work (4) 
1-X4 General Clerical Work (3) 
1-X5 Public Contact Work 
.0 General Public Contact (15) 
5 Selling (32) 
2-X SERVICE WORK (6) 
3-X1 FARMING 
3-X1.0 General Farming (18) 
3-X1.1 Animal care (28) 
3-X1.2 Fruit Farming and Gardening (2) 
4-X MECHANICAL WORK 
4-X2 Machine Trades 
.03 Stone or Glass Machining (1) 
.10 Mechanical Repairing (7) 
4-X6 Crafts 
.18 Electrical Repairing (8) 
.30-.36 Bench Work (11) 
.38 Inspecting and Testing (2) 
.58 Photographic Work (8) 
6-X MANUAL WORK 
6—X2 Observational Work (5) 
6-X4 Manipulative Work 
.3 Benchwork (Assembled and Related) (45) 
.4 Machine Operating, Manipulative (24) 
6-X6 Elemental Work (4) 


Comments on the Distribution 


Professional, technical, and managerial work.—Totally 
blinded veterans are reported as employed in all areas 
except artistic work and entertainment work. 

The public service area is well represented in two 
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of its three major fields, namely, instructive service 
and social service, but not in the protective service 
field, the usual demands of which cannot be met with- 
out use of vision. 

In the area of technical work, the normally populous 
fields of accounting, engineering, and drafting are not 
represented. The occupation chiropractor is repre- 
sented, but no other occupations listed in the DOT in 
the nursing and medical field. Other technical fields 
are sparsely represented except law, which has become 
a traditional professional outlet for the blind. 

The several fields in the area of managerial work are 
more generally represented. If vending stand opera- 
tion may be classified approximately as a managerial 
occupation, this field provides employment for more 
blinded veterans than any cther. 

Clerical and sales work.—In this major grouping, all 
the recognized fields are represented except computing 
work, which obviously requires vision. While, in gen- 
eral, the other clerical fields (recording and general 
clerical work) normally place heavy demands upon 
vision, the reports refer to special arrangements that 
enable the worker to function without vision. 


Blind Favor Public Contact Work 


The area of public contact work is strongly favored 
by blind veterans. Some of the employment reported 
is in the nonselling general contact field. A consider- 
ably larger number are employed in sales occupations 
that range through the categories of salesman and 
salesperson; indoor and outdoor sales; wholesale and 
retail sales; proprietorships and selling on salary and/or 
commission; and sales of services as well ascommodities. 

Agriculture, marine, and forestry work.—In this large 
grouping of essentially outdoor occupations, no em- 
ployment was reported for the marine or forestry 
areas. In agriculture, the fields of general farming 
and animal care are represented by considerable num- 
bers of successfully employed blinded veterans, poultry 
raising being the occupation most frequently reported. 

Mechanical work.—The two major divisions of me- 
chanical work, namely machine trades and crafts, are 
both represented. However, most of the veterans 
reported as performing ‘mechanical’ tasks are 
employed in the essentially semiskilled and unskilled 
occupations which, though quasi-mechanical in nature 
are more accurately classified as manual work. In 
the skilled machine trades, the field of mechanical 
repairing predominates. 

In the craft area, employment is widely distributed 
among the fields of electrical repairing and several 
types of benchwork. The fields of processing and 
the structural crafts are not represented, and graphic 
art work is represented by only the occupation 
“developer (darkroom).” 

Manual work.—In this heavily populated grouping, 
the areas of observation work, manipulative work, and 
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elemental work are all represented. In the observa- 
tional area, no jobs in the machine or equipment 
tending classification were reported because the basic 
requirement in those fields is watching and controlling 
operations. The only observational work reported is 
confined to simple sensory inspecting (nonvisual). 

In contrast, many cases were reported in the area 
of manipulative work. While, again, there is no 
representation in the structural or processing fields, 
there is a heavy concentration in benchwork (assem- 
bling and related), and in machine operating, manipu- 
lative. Finally, a few cases were reported in the area 
of elemental work, which involves simple manual 
tasks. 








“Gardotherapy” Helps Mentally Ill 


A‘ INDLY, white-haired gardner who has devoted much of 
his life to helping mental patients regain their interest in 
living by working among flowers has received the Veterans 
Admunistration’s highest honor—the Exceptional Service 
Award§ R 

This recognition of Edward B. Moddell, chief gardner at 
the VA hospital in Northport, Long Island, resulted from his 
years of volunteer assistance to the medical staff in developing 
gardening and flower cultivation into an important rehabilita- 
tion tool for mental patients. 


Dr. Jesse F. Casey, V.A’s Director of Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy, presented the award to Mr. Moddell ‘for his exceptional 
contribution to the rehabilitation of patients at the Northport 
Hospital.” 


“Over a period of 5 years,”’ according to the citation, “he has 
developed and operated a program of gardening for mentally ill 
patients that has been a significant factor in restoring many 
patients to happy, normal lives.” 


“Gardotherapy,”’ the name given to this rehabilitation pro- 
gram, reinstills in mental patients their interest in living which 
so often they have lost, the VA said. It also has prepared many 
— for a vocation when they are discharged from the hos- 
pital. 


The program got underway shortly after World War II. Mr. 
Moddell worked officially for the VA by day and, in coopera- 
tion with the medical staff, as a volunteer at night. Patiently 
he taught disinterested, emotionally disturbed veterans to 
grow vegetables and flowers and gradually the Patients Garden 
Club came into being. 


The club held the first of its annual flower shows at the hos- 
pital in 1947. Since then club members have entered outside 
competition and 3 times have won silver cups at the Interna- 
tional Dahlia Show and on 2 occasions have won prizes at the 
International Flower Show held annually in New York City. 


The a has been so successful at the Northport Hospital 
that it is being adopted in several State and Federal institu- 
tions. 
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New York Stresses “SPRI ness 
for the Handicapped 


By JANET I. PINNER 


Director of Selective Placement for the Division of Employment 
New York State Department of Labor 


E HAD carefully nurtured our selective place- 

ment program from childhood through adoles- 
cence and now at the age of 23 years, it was time, we 
felt, to bring the program to full maturity. We 
believed that were doing a creditable job in placing 
applicants with slight to moderate disabilities but had 
often wished we had the staff time to improve our 
work with the severely disabled. Additional funds 
made available to the New York State ES Selective 
Placement program as a result of Public Law 565 
provided the means. 

Another area which we realized needed strengthen- 
ing and support was our selective placement effort 
in the rural sections of our State. In a tight labor 
market, it’s not too difficult to place the disabled 
people in suitable jobs when they live in metropolitan 
centers such as New York City, Buffalo, and Rochester. 

In the large cities, numerous agencies are set up to 
provide the diverse services needed by disabled per- 
sons to help them get ready for work. Job oppor- 
tunities are varied and plentiful, the distances the 
worker must travel to get to the job present few 
or no problems, and technical help to the selective 
placement interviewer is easily available when it is 
needed. 


A Different Story in Rural Areas 


But the selective placement interviewer in the small 


rural local employment office, who is perhaps one of 


two professional staff members of the office, doesn’t 
have the same advantage. Besides the selective place- 
ment assignment, this interviewer may have respon- 
sibility for the counseling and testing program and in 
addition may be the veterans representative. The 
total time he can spend on the selective placement 
program may amount to an hour a day. 

Under these conditions, how good a job is possible in 
placing the severely disabled in suitable jobs? Re- 
gardless of how well motivated the interviewer might 
be to do a quality placement job, can he afford to 
spend the amount of time needed to place a severely 
disabled applicant when in this same period of time, 
he could make three to four placements of either non- 
disabled or less severely disabled applicants? Is he 
always certain that he is technically competent to do 
the job. How readily accessible is technical assist- 
ance when he needs it? 
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Because of these factors, our plans for expansion, 
following the Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1954, had two major objectives: to improve our 
statewide placement services to the severely disabled 
and to strengthen our entire selective placement 
program in the rural areas. 

When we reviewed our assets, we found that we 
were able to pay for the salaries and travel of 20 addi- 
tional interviewers. As half of our applicants live 
in New York City, we assigned 10 interviewers to New 
York City and 10 to the remainder of the State. To 
distinguish these new staff members who were to have 
duties different from our regular selective placement 
interviewing staff, we selected the new job title of 
‘Selective Placement Rehabilitation Interviewer.” 
This title found itself fittingly shortened to “SPRI’’- 
fitting because “‘spryness’’ turned out to be one of the 
major physical requirements of the job. 


Where Could We Get the SPRI’s? 


When we were about to select the original 20 per- 
sons to do the SPRI assignment, our first thought was 
to select the best 20 selective placement interviewers 
and to fill the vacancies left with trainees. We soon 
realized we would be robbing Peter to pay Paul and 
that we would need to continue a strong selective 
placement staff if the selective placement rehabilita- 
tion program was to be successful. 

We then decided we would have the original staff 
composed half of experienced selective placement in- 
terviewers and half of interviewers who were new to 
the selective placement program. We asked for 
volunteers from selective placement and_ regular 
interviewing staff, carefully screened them for quali- 
fications, interest and motivation. We started off with 
half the staff well indoctrinated and the other half 
requiring basic training on placement of the handi- 
capped. 

At a week’s in-service training session for the whole 
group in New York City, outstanding experts in every 
field of rehabilitation participated. Particular em- 
phasis was placed on the cerebral palsied, tuberculous, 
epileptic, post-psychotic, cardiac, paraplegic, hemi- 
plegic, and the blind. 

In addition to this training, basic selective placement 
training classes were held simultaneously in New York 
City and Albany to teach fundamental techniques 
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and methods to those staff members who were new to 
the field and to the replacements in the selective 
placement staff. 

On February 1, 1955 the training was completed 
and the SPRI’s were ready to work in their own loca- 
tions. They spent the first month getting oriented to 
their locations, explaining the new program to every- 
one with whom they were going to work, and going 
over the active files to select severely handicapped 
persons in need of special attention. 

In New York City, the 10 SPRI’s were assigned to 
six employment offices. These SPRI’s are responsible 
for the placement of severely disabled within their 
local office jurisdiction. 

In the Upstate area, each of the Upstate district 
superintendents was assigned one SPRI for his district. 
However, in two districts, because of the great dis- 
tances and travel involved, two SPRI’s were assigned 
for adequate coverage. 

Each of the Upstate SPRI’s became a member of the 
district superintendent’s staff, responsible for placing 
the severely disabled in his district in suitable jobs. 
The SPRI’s are not “‘brass hats,” ‘“‘administrators,”’ or 
‘policy makers’’; they are working interviewers. They 
have a placement job to do and they do it! 

In the Upstate area, SPRI’s visit the local offices in 
their district on a regular schedule, depending upon 
load. They work with the selective placement inter- 
viewer in determining which applicants are to be con- 
sidered “SPR” applicants and then instead of putting 
the cards back into the file, they immediately take 
some aggressive action toward finding suitable jobs. 
Because they work on an itinerant basis and cannot 
be in all offices at the same time, work in each office 
is done in consultation and cooperation with the local 
office selective placement interviewer. It is the selec- 
tive placement interviewer who knows which appli- 
cants are in need of more than usual placement efforts. 
and who has the knowledge of local industries and 
potential employers in the community. 


Needs Help of Others 


The SPRI cannot work by himself. Not all employ- 
ers are “‘sold”’ at the first visit. Many employers may 
not have a suitable opening when approached but may 
call on the local office when the next opening occurs: 
others may want to discuss the employment of a se- 
verely disabled person with the other staff members. 
In any event, someone in the local office must know 
who was contacted, what was said, and when followup 
is to be done. The SPRI never tries to sell ‘‘the 
severely disabled program.” His approach is based 
on a qualified applicant who happens to be disabled. 
Therefore, the selective placement interviewer must 
know who was discussed with which employer, in order 
to maintain the continuity of the program. 

Sometimes, continuity is taken care of by having the 
selective placement interviewer accompany the SPRI 
on the field visit. At other times, the selective place- 
ment interviewer may make a telephone call to the 
employer to prepare the way for the SPRI. Occa- 
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sionally, no action is taken by the selective placement 
interviewer and all the initiative stems from the SPRI. 
In any case, it is the responsibility of the SPRI to keep 
the local office aware of what he is doing while in the 
local office and while in the field. 

The Upstate SPRI’s do their own scheduling of the 
offices which they cover. At the beginning of the pro- 
gram, the tendency was to hop around like a mosquito 
and visit a different office each day. This soon re- 
solved itself into a lot of activity with little accom- 
plished. The SPRI’s then started to schedule them- 
selves for a few days at one location and some now find 
it more profitable to spend at least a week in one 
locality before moving on to the next office. 

Scheduling and timing are based on the number of 
applicants needing special placement help. The selec- 
tive placement interviewer knows when the SPRI is 
coming and calls in the applicants who need his serv- 
ices. This requires the selective placement interviewer 
to have completed the application card, checked on 
medical information, and formulated a work objective. 
The SPRI then reintecviews the applicant so that he 
will know the applicant as a person and be able to talk 
to the employer about him as an individual. 


Work as a Team 


Realistically, we know that in advance of the SPRI 
interview, all the pertinent information is not always 
on the application card, nor is a work objective always 
clearly thought out, due to time pressures. If this is 
the case, the SPRI, the selective placement interviewer 
and the applicant complete the information and think 
the work objective through together. Frequently, the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation counselor be- 
comes part of the team, especially if case review or 
change of work objectives are required. This team- 
work approach results not only in better service to the 
applicant but also in continuous development of the 
local selective placement interviewer. 

We feel that half the SPRI’s time should be devoted 
to field visiting and agency contacts. The SPRI’s are 
encouraged to visit rehabilitation centers, sheltered 
workshops, and health and welfare agencies in their 
communities to secure first-hand knowledge of their 
programs and objectives. They interpret our pro- 
gram to these agencies and arrange for referral of 
applicants and clients both ways and for exchange of 
information. They also participate with other agen- 
cies as placement specialists in team evaluations. 

We anticipate that eventually the SPRI’s time may 
be mainly devoted to Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation referrals. However, while the vocational re- 
habilitation program is being accelerated, we have 
offered SPRI service since the beginning to any se- 
verely disabled person who has been rehabilitated at 
any agency, private or public. In the first year of 
the program, we received slightly over 1,000 referrals, 
statewide, from the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. 

Because it is essential that services to the handi- 
capped should be a quality program, we require 
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that a 30-day followup be instituted by the SPRI for 
every placement he makes. In the first year, 1,115 
followup interviews were conducted; 835 severely 
disabled applicants were still employed. 

As a further check, we are analyzing the monthly 
placement results in terms of not only how many 
placements are made but how many individuals have 
been placed. For example, for the month of June 
this year we made 238 placements of severely handi- 
capped applicants, but we actually placed 218 severely 
disabled individuals. 

The results achieved have been extremely interest- 
ing. In the 12-month period from March 1955 
through February 1956, over 30,000 disabled persons 
filed new applications for work. About two-thirds, 
or 20,000, of these applicants were coded as disabled, 
but were served in the mainstream of operations. Ap- 
proximately 9,500, or about one-third, met the criteria 
for selective placement service. ‘Two thousand, or 
about one-fifth of this group requiring selective place- 
ment, met the definition of ‘“‘severely disabled” or 
those who have recently completed some phase of 
rehabilitation. , 

Placements for handicapped applicants in this same 
period were 30,315. Of the total, 21,394 were of dis- 
abled applicants not requiring service beyond main- 
stream procedures; 7,452 were in the group requiring 
selective placement; and 1,469 were in the severely 
disabled rehabilitant category. 


To accomplish these results, there were 13,937 
referrals made of applicants requiring selective place- 
ment and 3,060 referrals of the severely disabled— 
approximately one placement in every two referrals 
for each group. We made 10,947 telephone solicita- 
tions and 1,770 field visits for the SP group, and 6,100 
telephone solicitations and 4,821 field visits for the 
more severely disabled. 

These statistics substantiate our belief that the 
placement of severely disabled applicants takes longer 
and costs more money. On an average, our results 
so far would indicate that it takes about 4 hours of 
staff time to effect a placement of a severely disabled 
applicant, compared with a little over 1 hour for the 
regular placement. It seems to be a costly program 
in terms of money but who can measure in dollars 
and cents the meaning of a job to a severely disabled 
person? Some things in life do not have monetary 
value. Recently, the Upstate district superintendents 
were asked whether they could use additional SPRI 
staff. Five out of the 8 districts said, ‘Yes!’ So they 
are getting them. 

It is our experience that district superintendents do 
not ask for additional staff for special services if they 
do not earnestly believe that these people are produc- 
ing results and building up good will for the Employ- 
ment Service. We consider this the highest compli- 
ment that the program had received to date and proof 
that the SPRI’s were doing a good job. 
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Teamwork For Community Action 


By FREDERICK A. WHITEHOUSE, Ed. D. 
Director of Rehabilitation 
American Heart Association 


EHABILITATION is a community problem to 
which all persons, agencies, and resources contri- 
bute. The more efficiently all efforts are coordinated, 
the better the opportunity for all disabled persons to 
achieve self dependence. 

This was the basic philosophy which motivated the 
initiation of five regional rehabilitation workshops by 
the American Heart Association and its affiliates.’ 
They were joined in this effort by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the U. S. Department of 
Labor; the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 

1 With the advice and approval of the Rehabilitation Committee 


of the American Heart Association. E. A. Irvin, M. D. Chairman, 
Medical Director, Ford Motor Company. 
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Public Health Service, and the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and the Agricultural Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as cosponsors. 

After some preliminary exchange of views, these 
groups met in Washington last January to consider a 


joint effort. The purpose agreed upon was “‘to em- 


phasize the means and opportunities that exist today 
for mutual cooperation between the public agencies 
and heart associations. The workshops will not stress 
rehabilitation content per se but only as it may be 
incidental to the exchange of information, views, and 
offerings of each agency. It is hoped that all groups 
will profit by this face-to-face communication.” 
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A patient walks a new treadmill in Work Evaluation Unit at 
Cardiac Health Center, Washington, D. C., as Dr. B. R. 
Cooperman checks pulse and Mrs. Gwen Peters, technician, 
checks oxygen consumption. The machine also reveals blood 
pressure and heart rate and provides electrocardiogram 
during exercise. 


At this January meeting, each agency agreed upon 
the steps it would take to inform its affiliated groups 
and to encourage their participation. Later, a gen- 
eral informative document about the meetings and 
their content was sent out to all. 

The first workshop was held in Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., from April 11-13. It was followed by one at 
Boyes Springs, Calif., April 17-19; Augusta Ga., 
May 1-3; Lakeville, Conn., May 15-17; and Cleve- 
land, Ohio, May 22-24. 

To carry out our purpose, the workshops themselves 
proceeded in the following fashion. 

All registrants were divided into groups, usually 
of 15 to 25 persons. The division was made on the 
basis of agency and profession so there was somewhat 
of a balance among groups and professions in each 
discussion group. 

Since the American Heart Association is concerned 
with cardiacs of every age, level of severity, and 
special circumstances, the topics to be treated were 
divided into five areas for convenience of discussion. 
They were: Young cardiac, cardiac homemaker, 
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cardiac at work, cardiac in agriculture, and the aged 
cardiac. 

To spread responsibility and encourage wider par- 
ticipation, a discussion leader and recorder were 
selected for each area and for each discussion group 
so that the number of “officials” involved ranged 
from 20 in the smallest workshop of 47 participants 
to 50 in the largest of 131 participants. 

The meetings opened with a general session which 
ran the entire first morning and included opening re- 
marks and a statement of the nature, purpose, and 
objectives of the workshops. Following this, each 
sponsoring agency outlined its services and interests 
in a panel presentation which included questions 
from the audience. 

Discussions began after lunch with each group de- 
voting itself to the first topic. These were single 
sessions of 14 hours except for the “‘Cardiac-at-Work”’ 
topic, which covered two sessions. 

On the third morning, a new breakdown was initi- 
ated. Participants from each geographical area with- 
in the region, usually consisting of a State, or several 
States if numbers were small, met as a group to focus 
their previous discussions upon their local area. 

Then came the final general sessions at whic the 
combined reports of each major topic and the local 
area reports were presented to all the participants. 


Objectives Restated 


The session closed with reiteration of the four objec- 
tives presented at the opening session, which it was 
hoped would be gained by each participant. They 
were: a greater awareness of the meaning and signifi- 
cance of rehabilitation; a real desire to find out more 
about it; a fuller appreciation of what his organization 
might contribute and what he might expect from 
others; and a firm decision to werk for closer relation- 
ships and joint actions to achieve mutual goals. 

After the first workshop, several case histories, 
focusing upon the problems of each topic, were given 
to all participants to facilitate the discussions. Some 
were written on the basis of bridging the gap between 
areas, such as the young and the middle-aged (cardiac 
at work), and the middle-aged and the aged. This 
was one of a number of things done to bring out the 
connection and relationship that exists between all 
ages, stages of disability, and levels of circumstances. 

We believe, for example, that the Employment 
Service group profited by a discussion of the young 
cardiac problem. When the Employment Service 
does not do their best job with this group, the aged 
cardiac will exhibit the unfortunate summation of 
previous inadequacies. There is a connection not 
only between agencies but obviously between all the 
human problems that need solution. There are young 
people today who will present difficulty to the place- 
ment service in the near future. There are middle- 
aged persons who are not employed properly and 
whose breakdown, with the burden of age, will soon 
become apparent. Consequently all resources need to 
be concerned about all rehabilitative effort in their 
planning and functioning. 
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Eager For Views of Others 


Perhaps the chief benefit of the workshops was the 
avid interest with which each group listened to the 
other, for many had not been fully aware of each 
other’s problems and views. This opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas on mutual problems was one of the 
things the delegates liked most about the workshops. 
Some local officials of the sponsoring groups met each 
other for the first time but were soon on a first-name 
basis. These were people at the working level, not 
personified and frequently misunderstood agency 
figureheads. 

While each major topic raised important points, the 
“Cardiac at Work” raised these among others: 

1. Each agency could profit by continued efforts to 
explore their common objectives with each other and, 
therefore, similar meetings should take place in State 
and local areas [these are already under way]. 

2. Heart Associations have among their resources 
information and educational materials as well as con- 
tacts with physicians, professional groups, and other 
important community leaders which they could 
engage. They have committee structures which they 
could and should enlist in their membership—employ- 
ment, vocational rehabilitation, and other areas of 
rehabilitation for guidance. Heart Associations also 
have certain opportunities for reaching and engaging 
public interest (which other official agencies don’t 
always reach) for mutually desirable activities. 

3. Employment security agencies have special tech- 
niques and knowledges, and contacts with industry 
which complement what Heart Associations and other 
agencies offer. These agencies offer a vital basic 
service on which many other community services 
depend to complete the goal of rehabilitation. 

4. Heart Associations and employment security 
agencies could do a great deal jointly to improve 
referral information so that employment possibilities 
could be better explored. Physicians need to know 
more about the type of medical information required 
by the employment counselor and the counselor needs 
increased information about the various types of heart 
disease and their implications for employment. 

Joint planning by Heart Associations and employ- 
ment security agencies would probably increase their 
effectiveness in dealing with employers and the public 
in general. The 42 work evaluation, or classification, 
units sponsored by Heart Associations, with the aid of 
employment services ? and other groups, represented a 
good example of cooperative and useful approaches. 

We are indeed grateful to employment security 
agency personnel for their interest, help, and valu- 
able participation in the workshops. Of the 424 
people who attended, 43.4 percent were from co- 
sponsoring agencies; employment security people 
comprised 12.2 percent of the total, or 28 percent of 
those from cosponsoring agencies, and vocational 
rehabilitation personnel represented about the same 


2 See articles by Janet I. Pinner and C. Norton Brainerd in the 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW, May 1954. 
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An infected heart valve caused a blood clot which paralyzed 
this Virginia tenant farmer. Surgery and an artificial valve, 
supplied through his State Vocational Rehabilitation agency, 
plus good counseling, put him to work as a twisting machine 
operator in a woolen mill with wages that probably exceeded 
his farm income. 


total. One in every eight persons was a physician 
and one in twelve, a nurse. 

Reports of the meetings have been sent to Heart 
Associations for distribution to all the participants in 
their area. A good deal of followup is necessary on 
the national, State, and local levels. 

We believe this was one important step toward the 
fulfillment of our lifetime contracts with human 
welfare. 

The following statements are based on _ reports 
submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security 
national office by State employment security person- 


nel who participated in the workshops described by 
Dr. Whitehouse. 
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| DISCUSSING services provided cardiacs in 
Michigan, it was pointed out by the Michigan 
group that their State has ranked among the leading 
States in the number of cardiacs rehabilitated over 
the past 10 years. This has been accomplished 
through a high degree of cooperation by the agencies 
and organizations concerned, and without a Cardiac 
Work Evaluation Unit. While the question of estab- 
lishing a Cardiac Work Evaluation Unit was dis- 
cussed some time ago, no particular advantages for 
the unit could be seen over the established and exist- 
ing cooperative efforts. 

A point of special interest to the Employment 
Service was made in the section dealing with the 
Cardiac in Industry. Cardiacs with long-standing 
diagnoses, and particularly those with limitations 
imposed when young because of rheumatic heart con- 





Cleveland, Ohio 


ditions, would profit by re-diagnosis. Many persons 
with cardiac disability have continued under limita- 
tions of activity which a current examination might 
remove or modify. 

It was suggested also that physicians in private 
practice undertake to convince industrial physicians 
and other examining physicians, particularly those 
conducting physical examinations for the small 
employer on a fee basis, of the soundness of hiring 
persons with cardiac involvements. Then the indus- 
trial or examining physician could, through his 
efforts, help to develop a more liberal policy on the 
part of his own employer in consideration of cardiacs 
and, in so doing, remove a major roadblock to their 
employment. 

EDGAR J. BURNS 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


Lakeville, Connecticut 


T WAS decided that the Cardiac Work Classifi- 

cation Unit was one of the tools to be used and not 
an end in itself. Sheltered workshops were described 
as another tool to aid rehabilitation. 

It was stated that a better understanding of the 
Employment Service and of other community services 
would aid in the placement of the cardiac worker. 

I felt that the greatest good which came out of this 
Workshop was the bringing together of the principal 
persons who are interested in the problem of people 
with heart disease, whether from the angle of com- 
munity assistance, employment, medical research, or 
the general health and welfare of the community. 
Together they could consider what was being done, 
what points could be improved, and what fields 
should be explored with a view to rendering better 
community service. 

From the Employment Service viewpoint, it gave 
us an opportunity to point out the value of cooper- 
ation with the Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Community Committees and the kind of work being 
done in the Employment Service in vocational counsel- 
ing, including, testing, and in selective placement. It 
pointed up the necessity for further study of the needs 
of the large group of older workers in our population 
(many of whom are subject to heart disease) and the 
need to realize that the cardiac worker forms a 
substantial percentage of our population. 

DONALD SMITH 
New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


* * * 


Ll major solution to the problem of the cardiac 
rests with the doctor. This does not imply that 
the doctor is at fault but rather that the various 
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organizations working with cardiac patients may have 
been neglectful in their program of educating the 
medical profession about the facilities they have avail- 
able and the services they can provide. The group 
felt that in some instances the doctor loses interest at 
the conciusion of the physical rehabilitation stage 
when it would be desirable to have him continue his 
interest and efforts. In other words, when a person 
has suffered a heart attack, many doctors merely 
tell him, ‘‘You can’t go back to your old job. You'll 
have to take it easy and find something else to do.”’ 
A concentrated effort by organizations concerned 
with cardiac cases, as well as other disabilities, could 
result in a sizable reduction of the annual $475 million 
Department of Public Assistance outlay for financial 
relief. Since the Vocational Rehabilitation amend- 
ments of 1954 have provided additional funds for 
rehabilitation, employment, and for special studies, it 
was felt that more emphasis than before could be 
placed on rehabilitation and placement of cardiacs 
who are unemployed and dependent. 
H. A, HAUGNESS 
Idaho Employment Security Agency 


* * * 


HE discussions were centered on the rehabilita- 
tion problems presented in each area. Commu- 
nity resources and facilities available, need for team- 
work and coordination of efforts and possible solution 
for problems were considered in each group discussion. 
I was particularly impressed by the great emphasis 
given in this workshop to the need of teamwork and 
coordination of efforts, facilities, and resources to best 
serve the cardiac. 
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The work accomplished by the Work Classification 
Units interested me most. 

I now feel more conscious of the rehabilitation 
problems presented by cardiacs and have acquired a 


clear idea of the ways by which we can best serve this 
kind of disabled individual. 

MANUEL RIVERA 

Puerto Rico Employment Service 


Augusta, Georgia 


Ase this was the first integrated meeting in 
this area of the American Heart Association per- 
sonnel with other agencies, there was a natural tend- 
ency for each of the groups represented to emphasize 
its own special role. The Employment Service is at 
the end of the rehabilitation road and it is relatively 
simple for us to look back upon the processes of reha- 
bilitation. It did appear that some of the individuals 
and groups who worked with the applicant in earlier 
phases had some difficulty in either seeing or antici- 
pating end results, which in many cases would be 
gainful employment. 

Employer objections to hiring cardiacs were enu- 
merated. The increase of insurance rates was par- 
ticularly mentioned. This was refuted by Employ- 
ment Service members present. Second-injury laws 
were discussed with the recommendation that some 
action for adoption of these laws be attempted in 
States which do not have such provisions. 

Discussion of the cardiac in industry brought out 
the strong need for educating employers to the use of 
cardiacs in modified jobs and that the diagnosed 
cardiac is probably less likely to have an attack than 
those unidentified. 

All groups: present obtained a better idea of each 
other’s problems and a clearer picture of the whole 
rehabilitation process as a result of the meetings. 
The overall recommendation was made to go back to 
the community and interest individuals, voluntary 
groups, employers, and others in the rehabilitation of 
the cardiac 

F. X. ARMSTRONG 
Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


xk * 


je fact brought out was that unless the Employ- 
ment Service knows of the applicant’s disability, 
there may be cases where the applicant will have a 
heart attack after being referred and hired by an 
employer. The employer will learn he had the dis- 
ability previously, and will blame the ES for a bad 
referral. Several cases of this type were cited by ES 
representatives where employer relations, previously 
very good, were very strained and in one case resulted 
in the employer refusing to use the ES for further 
service. All agreed that this information is difficult 
to get, especially where a man has obligations, and 
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in some cases he will hide the fact of his disability 
for fear of not being referred. 


Another interesting fact brought out in these dis- 
cussions and affirmed by cardiologists present was that 
about 80 percent of heart cases can return to their 
previous employment. This, I believe, is a significant 
fact to be remembered by those handling this type of 
case for placement, remembering, however, that a 
statement from the doctor should be obtained for every 
applicant with heart disease. 


Much interest was displayed in the Department of 
Labor’s ‘‘Interviewing Guide’? for interviewers in 
dealing with cardiac applicants, and a number of 
groups inquired if and where they could obtain copies 
of same. One representative from the Florida Heart 
Association stated it was the finest he had seen for 
use by the layman. 

EDWARD A. MULROONEY 


Delaware Unemployment Compensation Commission 
xk 


Ussher? Apanse the problem of the cardiac was the 
specific topic for discussion, the group brought out 
the relationship between this phase of rehabilitation 
and other community programs organized for the 
benefit of individuals with rehabilitation problems. 
The value of the team approach in helping the indi- 
vidual to determine what his ¢ofal situation is and 
what can be done about it was emphasized. 


On the last day of the conference, the representa- 
tives from Georgia and South Carolina met in joint 
session to discuss the benefits that had been derived 
from the conference and to make tentative plans for 
followup action on a statewide basis. For South 
Carolina, the benefits and actions planned might be 
summarized as (1) a greatly increased understanding 
of the function and operation of each agency repre- 
sented, (2) a recognition of the need for making a 
concerted effort to give individuals with health 
problems the most effective service possible with the 
means available, and (3) the plan to meet as a group 
in South Carolina at a later date to determine action 
necessary for more comprehensive rehabilitation 
services including satisfactory placement. 


KATHRYN E. LEWIS 
South Carolina Employment Security Commission 
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Information Program Creates 


Public Interest in Handicapped 


By PETER R. GIOVINE 


Acting Commissioner 


Washington Employment Security Department 


INCE the beginning of the program of Service 
to the Handicapped, the State of Washington has 
been conscious of and concerned with the need for 
two distinct areas of understanding and action. The 
first area is the necessity for complete knowledge of 
the total problem of placing the handicapped through 
Employment Service facilities. The second area is the 
need for active and complete participation of the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Employment Service ina mutually productive program. 
The physical-demands approach in the selective 
placement process gives the Employment Service a 
sound technique which serves as a standard and pat- 
tern for the technical aspects of performance. But the 
application of selective placement techniques is value- 
less until there is a complete and thorough knowledge 
of the volume and extent of the services which have 
to be rendered in order to place handicapped people, 
either with or without the services of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

In order to discover the total volume and need in 
this field of service, the total number of handicapped 
persons in need of service must be determined. Data 
on this problem were sketchy and invalid during the 
period immediately following World War II. Many 
people who had handicaps and who were able to per- 


About 300,000 copies 
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form some kind of work during the war period had 
withdrawn from the labor market apparently because 
the competition of returning veterans was too much 
for them to overcome, particularly as a vast number 
of discharged veterans exercised their reemployment 
rights. Employers, perforce, were required to replace 
handicapped workers in order to carry out their legal 
responsibilities. 

In many instances the handicapped persons being 
unable to find work in jobs which they had performed 
during World War II, had to look into fields of em- 
ployment which were different from those to which 
they had become accustomed. This meant an increase 
in the problems of placement which, in many instances 
could be resolved only by rehabilitation or retraining. 

Under a very comprehensive operating agreement 
with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, a deter- 
mination was made, by means of various local and 
statewide surveys, of the extent of the problem and the 
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iction that could be taken in order best to meet the 
problem with the personnel available in both agencies. 
These data on the availability and desire and ability 
of handicapped to work created a stock of goods on 
the shelves of the two agencies which required a tre- 
mendous amount of selling to the employer who is the 
consumer of these goods. The sales market for labor 
differs little from any other in the manner in which it 
should be developed, and we felt that the same general 
selling principles would apply to all merchandising. 

Techniques, plans, good intentions, and undirected 
expenditure of energy are not sufficient to guarantee 
the success of any business. Merchandise does no one 
any good sitting on the shelves of a store or in a ware- 
house, and if it stays for any considerable period of 
time, overhead, changing markets, and obsolescence 
will force any business to close. Goods must be 
moved—and advertising gives the impetus to this 
movement. 





Further Accomplishments Were Barred | 


Our early attempts to bring this volume of goods 
to the notice of employers and the general public met 
with success almost immediately. We had excellent 
results with a limited number of employers. For some 
reason, however, we seemed to have met a barrier 
through which we were unable to penetrate. Exam- 
ination of our public relations program led us to con- 
clude that it was sound and must be continued, but 
we felt that limitations of local publicity, advertising, 
and education were the barrier holding us back from 
further accomplishment. 


Our efforts in the State were small compared with 
the national publicity, advertising, and education to 
further these program efforts. And even though some 
assistance was given by the Bureau of Employment 
Security through the NEPH Week activity, it was evi- 
dent that publicity for a short period of time on a 
national scale, or the smaller efforts of the local com- 
mittees over a longer period, was not sufficient. 


Since the passage of Public Law 565, the expansion 
of activity and service on the part of Vocational Re- 
habilitation has allowed us in the Employment Service 
to make a better determination of rehabilitation and 
training needs of the handicapped population. The 
expansion of budgetary allowances for Service to the 
Handicapped by the Bureau of Employment Security 
has now enabled us to train and use specialized per- 
sonnel whose primary duties are to give appropriate 
services to handicapped workers or to see that they 
are given. 

Although this expansion and emphasis in service has 
been operating only a little over a year, the results 
have been excellent in the placement of handicapped 
workers and in education of and understanding by 
employers and the general public. The support and 
activity of the President’s Committee and the appreci- 
ation and emphasis on handicapped placement in this 
program by the national office have inspired the local 
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office people to achieve the results which will eventu- 
ally resolve the problem of placing the handicapped 
workers in suitable jobs. 

The publicity program of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
provided the motivation needed, and we have hitched 
our own publicity wagon to it at every opportunity. 
We have observed the effect of the national pro- 
gram in the press, on television, and as it has been 
expanded over the national radio chains. There is no 
doubt in cur minds that no better form of assistance 
could have been provided to the States than this 
advice and counsel which is pouring steadily from 
“the top.” 


The Picture is Brighter 


Discussion with employers and members of the 
general public convinces us that, with the President’s 
Committee releases and our supplementation of them, 
the entire handicapped program in the State of 
Washington has begun to reach a stature of respect- 
ability and prestige. There are indications now that 
if the public does not actually consider it fashionable 
to support the effort, it certainly no longer considers 
it sound policy to disregard it. We are convinced the 
favorable “‘climate” has been brought about quite 
largely by well planned advertising, in which news 
releases (including our own) have been a most impor- 
tant factor. 

News and other forms of promoticnal releases from 
the Washington State Employment Security Depart- 
ment are now designed to ‘‘work in” with the National 
effort. These releases are of several kinds, carefully 
devised and timed to reach various segments of the 
State population—mainly employers. But due con- 
sideration is paid to their effect on the public in general 
and on rehabilitation and employment people in both 
private and public agencies. Although aimed pri- 
marily at the employer, we realize that we must con- 
currently win the general public to our program, and 
at the same time inform, encourage, and inspire all 
the people who are actively supporting and working 
in the Employ the Handicapped Program everwhere 
throughout the State. 

We have also discovered that, for widest coverage 
and most ready acceptance, our releases should 
reflect the opinions of the highest level people on the 
local, area, and State levels. It is certain that news 
is considered more reliable and has a more profound 
effect if it comes from people of stature in business, 
industry, and labor. 

Because of the high percentage of disabled and 
handicapped veterans, participation and assistance of 
veterans organizations have been very good. They 
have representation on the Governor’s Committee and 
on local committees. Their understanding of the 
problems and channels of information and education 
have been of tremendous help. To some of these 
representatives, special recognition has been given by 
citation and acknowledgment. 
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In February of this year, the Lionel Corporation of Irvington, N. J. 
received an American Legion Employ the Handicapped 
Citation for its contribution to the employment of physically 
handicapped veterans. The award was presented to Lionel 
officials at a banquet. Left to right: Don Hart, Department 
Commander, and William E. Cornell, chairman, Department 
of Rehabilitation-Employment Committee, The American 
Legion, Department of New Jersey; Philip Marfuggi, Vice 
President and Industrial Relations Director, and Charles V. 
Giaimo, Vice President and Works Manager, Lionel Corpora- 
tion. 


WM Lionel Corporation of Irvington, N. J., has 

no preconceived or written plan for the hiring of 
handicapped persons and disabled veterans. It sim- 
ply uses common sense. This common sense is aug- 
mented by the inspired thinking of all key personnel, 
from the president to the foreman and the union 
officials, so that handicapped applicants applying for 
work at the Lionel plant and suitably placed ceased 
to be considered as handicapped. 

The 2,000 employees who make up the Lionel 
family include 150 handicapped, 60 of whom are dis- 
abled veterans. The percentage of disabled veterans 
would probably be even larger except for the fact 
that the available pool of handicapped nonveterans 
greatly exceeds the number of disabled veterans. 

What are some of the handicaps of these workers? 
There seems to be no limit to the variety of their im- 
pairment: Leg amputations, arm amputations, deaf- 
ness, blindness, effects of poliomyelitis, partial paraly- 
sis, paraplegia, multiple sclerosis, and epilepsy. 

How could an industry fail in its recognition of the 
productive value of the handicapped worker when 
the person holding the offices of vice president, secre- 
tary, and works manager of the plant is, himself, 
handicapped? This man came to the Lionel Corpora- 
tion in 1917 as an apprentice tool maker. He was 
stricken with multiple sclerosis while employed at the 
plant and, in spite of this handicap, rose to his present 
position. He covers the entire acreage of the plant 
in an electrically-driven car and presents a smile and 
a sympathetic approach that is almost unbelievable 
to those he calls “less fortunate” than himself. He 
believes that any handicapped person selectively 
placed is an asset to business and industry. 
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How could an industry fail to recognize the pro- 
ductive value of the disabled veteran when the safety 
engineer and security officer of the plant, who is 
directly responsible for placing these handicapped 
workers in suitable jobs, is, himself, a veteran of World 
War I and a Past Commander of, and still active in, 
one of the large Posts of The American Legion De- 
partment of New Jersey? He has been safety engi- 
neer with this company for 10 years and is constantly 
carrying the message of the value of the disabled 
veteran in American business and industry to all key 
officials of the Lionel Corporation. 

The industrial physician, who conducts and super- 
vises the rather rigid physical examination of all 
applicants, is firmly convinced that the handicapped 
person is an asset to the Lionel Corporation if and 
when placed in a job where he does not prove a hazard 
to himself and/or other workers. The Corporation 
has not had a single compensable accident among its 
handicapped employees during the past 15 years. 

Released veterans who were formerly employed by 
the Lionel Corporation are applying for their old 
jobs under the reemployment rights granted them by 
the Federal Government. Some return with malaria 
and rheumatic heart condition (invisible handicaps) 
and are placed in suitable jobs in the plant even 
though their handicaps prohibit their returning to 
their former jobs. 

An illustration of this understanding approach is 
that when a veteran returns to employment at the 
plant but is physically unable to take similar work in 
the grade he formerly had, he is placed in a grade of 
lesser wage which he can perform but is paid the wage 
of the higher grade. This is accomplished with the 
cooperation and approval of the union. 

Veterans whose service-connected disabilities require 
a periodic visit to the Veterans Administration for 
examination, check-up, or treatment are given the 
necessary time off without deductions from their pay. 

When a disabled veteran applies at the plant for 
employment and is found capable of performing pro- 
ductive work, he is selected over an equally qualified 
nonveteran applicant. 
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T= Lionel Corporation came into existence in 1900 as the 

Lionel Manufacturing Co. It ——— a small loft in 
New York City. Its personnel consisted of its founder and a 
single helper. 


Today, Lionel is by far the largest manufacturer of miniature 
electric trains and is the only toy manufacturer to have its 
stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Its annual 
output of track alone would build a miniature railroad all the 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast. And its produc- 
tion of locomotives and rolling stock would make it the busiest 
railroad in the world. 


Early models were made by hand and resembled flat cars. 
Electricity was not in wide use for home lighting in those days 
so each car was equipped with a tiny motor that was operated 
by battery. Track consisted of strips of thin metal inserted in 
slots in wooden rails. The first accessory was a manually 
operated switch. 


The increased use of electricity during the next few years 
brought about many changes. The firm was quick to take 
advantage of this situation and developed a transformer so that 
trains might be operated on house current. 


When the United States became involved in World War I, 
Lionel enlisted its facilities to support the fight for democracy. 
Its contribution to the war effort included compasses, com- 
pensating binnacles, azimuth circle, and various types of signal 
apparatus and a variety of navigation instruments. 


The firm weathered the depression years and, when World 
War II broke out, put aside the manufacture of trains to help 
supply the Nation’s Armed Forces and those of its allies. 


The Korean conflict also found the firm producing materials 
for the Government and even today a portion of its engineering 
and manufacturing facilities is set aside for Government use. 








The Irvington local office played an active role in 
the placement of handicapped applicants, particularly 
disabled veterans, at the Lionel Corporation. From 
the very inception of the Lionel program, the local 
office manager personally visited the corporation and 
established a close liaison. The Irvington office filled 
and continues to fill many of the Lionel vacancies 
with handicapped applicants. 

In many plants and industries, certain types of 
machines call for either hand or foot—right or left— 
operation. Wherever possible in the Lionel plant, 
when a person has a leg or arm amputation, the 
machine is converted if necessary so it can be operated 
by the remaining limb. 

In a visit to the Lionel plant, I saw in operation a 
machine bolted to a bench which had a curved aper- 
ture cut out so that a paraplegic’s wheelchair could fit 
in close to the machine which he is operating. I learned 
about the manufacture of cameras and color film, 
which is an amazing accomplishment by handicapped 
workers. The involved operations of splicing and 
loading film had to be done in absolute darkness. 
In the preliminary discussions of plant officials when 
this job was set up, the vice president, who had studied 
the job requirements, recommended that blind per- 
sons be placed in these jobs. At one time, 15 blind 
persons were employed in this activity, many of them 
veterans. In fact, the Corporation practically ex- 
hausted the local supply of blind workers. 

Here is a quote from “All Aboard,” a periodic 
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publication distributed by the Lionel Corporation, 
concerning these blind workers: 

“They have not only captured the hearts of every- 
one, but have given over and above what was asked 
of them. According to the foreman, they continually 
make bonus, and it’s a joy to watch their adeptness 
and speed in splicing and loading film into magazines 
for the new Lionel camera. In fact, right now it’s 
a draw as to who is proudest of their accomplish- 
ments—the company, their coworkers, or themselves.” 

Let me cite an outstanding example of one phys- 
ically handicapped employee who came to the atten- 
tion of the safety engineer and security officer and 
who, through the kindly, sympathetic, and understand- 
ing attitude of the safety engineer, the industrial 
physician, and the foreman, was placed in suitable, 
gainful employment. This young man suffered spas- 
tic paralysis at the age of five and entered the Vineland 
Training School in Vineland, N. J., where he trained 
for 14 years. His mind worked backward instead of 
forward. He could not talk articulately, he could 
not count or add, and he had no work history. He 
was interviewed and medically examined by the Lionel 
Corporation in 1948 at the age of 26; he was subse- 
quently hired and has been with the company ever since. 

Because of unceasing efforts by the Lionel Corpora- 
tion personnel, particularly by the foreman of the 
department in which he works, and through his own 
will to do, he has been promoted from time to time. 
He is a productive worker and respected and admired 
by all who come in contact with him. He now talks 
articulately and walks without canes or crutches. 

On my visit I was taken through a good part of 
the plant. I saw and was introduced to some 15 handi- 
capped employees. During the rest period, I met five 
girls who were deaf mutes. When introduced, each 
smiled and laughed as we jokingly “conversed.” They 
were seemingly unaware of any handicap. 

I met a veteran who was paralyzed from the hips 
down and had to use crutches. I learned that he took 
dictation and transcribed his notes far faster than the 
average able-bodied stenographer. 

I saw a girl playing her part in the assembly line 
with magnificent finger dexterity, although she was 
paralyzed from the hips down. 

I saw still others, but space does not permit their 
story. 

The vice president and works manager demonstrated 
a mechanical hand which he has invented for the use 
of people whose hands are paralyzed. This mechani- 
cal hand operates by battery or house current and 
many standard Lionel and Airex parts will go into its 
manufacture. The Lionel Corporation has decided to 
manufacture this device as a humanitarian project and 
sell it on a nonprofit basis. 

As I was escorted to the gate by the safety engineer, 
my car was halted and I was introduced to a security 
guard in uniform. Here he was, erect and standing 
6 feet tall, a disabled veteran of World War II, 
severely injured in the war by gunshot wounds, 
spending 7 years in Army hospitals, and then placed 
in gainful employment by the Lionel Corporation. 
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These key people meet to lay 
the groundwork for pre- 
referral “‘briefing’’ sessions 
in Pensacola, Fla. Left to 
right: R. A. Lassiter, Pen- 
sacola District Vocational 
Rehabilitation Supervisor; 
G. Garrett, General Chair- 
man, Pensacola Citizens 
NEPH Week Committee; 
and D. D. Mauchline, 
Counselor, Pensacola local 
office of the Florida State 
Employment Service. 


Prereferral “Briefing” Sessions 


for the Handicapped 


By DANIEL D. MAUCHLINE 


Counselor, Pensacola Local Office 
Florida State Employment Service 


S A PART of the 1955 NEPH Week activities, 

the Pensacola, Fla., local office, in cooperation 
with the district Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
office, held a modified group guidance session for 
handicapped applicants. We felt that an informed 
group of applicants, aware of the advantages of hiring 
the handicapped as outlined by the Employment 
Service, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, and the 
NEPH Committee, would be well prepared to enter 
the competitive labor market. In addition, the session 
was regarded as providing a good opportunity to 
discuss in a frank but impersonal way applicant 
behavior during interviews and grooming for meeting 
employers. 

The idea of holding unstructured ‘“‘client-centered”’ 
group guidance sessions was first considered. We 
abandoned this approach because of the considerable 
disparity in educational levels, work experiences, and 
emotional attitudes of our counselees, and also 
because of the large size of the group we wanted to 
reach in the time available. We finally agreed to 
conduct a kind of “briefing” session and provide 
time-tested “‘do’s and don’t’s” as new information 
to the inexperienced and a refresher to the experienced. 
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Our agenda called for Gerald Garret, general 
chairman of the local NEPH Citizen’s Committee, to 
give a brief welcoming talk and for Robert A. Lassiter, 
VRS counselor, to explain the reasons for conducting 
the sessions and to obtain the group’s cooperation. 
It was planned that the author, an ES counselor, 
would give general information regarding job hunting 
and tips on applicant conduct during the employer 
interview. All the presentations were oriented to the 
applicant’s viewpoint. We did, however, plan to give 
the applicants some insight into the actions and 
motivations of personnel interviewers, with the thought 
that this knowledge would be of some benefit in 
interviews. 

Mr. Garrett restricted his presentation to a brief 
talk which covered the activities of the local and 
national NEPH Week committees. He then intro- 
duced ES and VRS personnel who conducted most 
of the program. 

Mr. Lassiter’s lecture was primarily motivational. 
He pointed out that the ES and VRS activities on 
behalf of the handicapped were not restricted to 1 
week of the year but were carried on 5 days a week, 
52 weeks a year. Mr. Lassiter noted that this day-in 
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and day-out plugging away at gaining acceptance for 
handicapped workers is definitely having its desired 
effect, as evidenced by the increasing number, each 
year, of handicapped people who are working. Thus 
more people continuously come into daily contact 
with handicapped workers. 

If the handicapped individual recognizes that he is 
usually not very different from his nonhandicapped 
neighbor, he does much to create acceptance for him- 
self, Mr. Lassiter said. He then pointed out that 
each of the people present could help in the general 
cause by adopting positive attitudes in his day-to-day 
contacts with friends and neighbors. Emphasis was 
placed on the fact that ideas and attitudes cannot be 
changed overnight or even in a few weeks. Mr. 
Lassiter discussed the need on the part of the group 
to make an immediate start at developing positive 
attitudes. 


Handicapped Must Keep Faith 


Mr. Lassiter further noted that although it occasion- 
ally took months to find suitable employment for some 
handicapped people, they were almost always placed. 
“The one most important thing for you to remember 
is that although the Employment Service and the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service stand ready to help 
you in any way they can, there is nothing they can 
do if you don’t help. Once you lose faith in yourself 
and in your ability to do a job as well as the next 
man, you have incurred a work handicap of more 
crippling nature than the most serious physical handi- 
cap,” he said, in concluding his portion of the program. 

The author’s section of the program was devoted to 
giving factual information on how to carry out a 
logically planned individual search for employment, 
and on how to be interviewed. Some of the informa- 
tion on the search for work was adapted from the 
booklet, Memo To Mature Workers, published by 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging and reprinted by the Florida State 
Employment Service. 

It was pointed out that the ES does not get all the 
job openings in the community, so that an independent 
search by each applicant materially increases his 
chances of finding work. It was emphasized that a 
few hours spent planning a good campaign could 
prevent considerable useless activity and many disap- 
pointments. As a prelude to carrying out his search, 
each individual was encouraged to assess objectively 
his weaknesses and his strengths in the same manner 
in which he had discussed them with the ES and 
VRS counselors. If he had any doubts about the 
sort of work he could actually perform satisfactorily, 
he was invited to return to his counselor’s offices for 
further consultation. 

Some techniques which have been found useful to 
supplement the ES placement effort were mentioned: 
Answering newspaper help-wanted ads, contacting 
former employers, keeping in touch with friends and 
relatives who might know of openings in each indi- 
vidual’s line, and watching for news stories about new 
businesses which might be hiring people. These ef- 
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forts at self help were described as important also to 
the development of positive, independent attitudes on 
the part of the handicapped. 

The counselees were urged to be prompt, or a little 
early if at all possible, when reporting for interviews 
with potential employers. The importance of appro- 
priate dress and good grooming was stressed, and it 
was suggested that information which might be neces- 
sary during an interview, such as names and addresses 
of references, social security number, summary of 
educational background or school reports, union card, 
or occupational licenses, should be taken along. 

It was pointed out that it is usually desirable to let 
the personnel interviewer or employer take the lead 
and direct the conversation. Applicants were coun- 
seled to answer questions directly and succinctly, and 
to avoid lengthy explanations or irrelevant comments. 

They were advised: ‘‘Be sure you know what job 
you’re applying for and, during the interview, 
emphasize why you believe you can do the job well. 
Avoid appealing for a job on the basis of need or 
sympathy. Employers are usually more interested 
in how well you can do the job than in how badly you 
need a job. The Employment Service refers to jobs 
only those people who are qualified, by both physical 
ability and training or experience. It has to operate 
in this way, because sending a few handicapped 
people to jobs they can’t do well will leave the em- 
ployer with a poor opinion of all handicapped workers. 
You can easily see how much harm could be done if 
we didn’t operate in this manner.”’ 

While the talks were being given, a roll sheet was 
circulated on which each counselee was asked to 
write his name. This roll was then checked against 
a master list of handicapped applicants in the ES 
office and a check mark was entered beside the names 
of those who attended. All referral interviewers were 
informed of the topics covered in the group “‘briefing”’ 
and were asked to reemphasize whatever information 
seemed pertinent to each handicapped applicant as a 
part of prereferral counseling. 

Our entire session took only 1 hour, and, during that 
hour, we had reached 20 applicants. The total time 
involved, including preparation by the ES office, did 
not exceed 5 man-hours. This works out to about 
four applicants per man-hour, which we thought had 
saved us considerable time. 

Analysis of the office records reveals that a somewhat 
larger percentage of the clinic participants were placed 
during the month of October than of all handicapped 
applicants placed during the month. We do not know 
how much time was spent on individual prereferral 
counseling with the handicapped who did not attend 
the meeting. However, we believe that a much 
wider range of subjects can be covered in the time 
available with a group than with individuals, and 
that some applicants may be more receptive and less 
self-conscious in group situations because they do not 
feel singled out for criticism. 

As a result of the success of this first group session, 
we have decided to hold “briefing” | sessions of this 
kind at regular intervals. 
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Pennsylvania Secretary of Labor and Industry John R. Torquato, Chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Employment of the 


Handicapped, presents award certificates to three State winners in the 1955 essay contest. Left to right, John Ayoob, St Veronica 
High School, Ambridge; Secretary Torquato; Margaret Hyde, Bloomsburg High School; and Roger Steadman, Genesee High School. 


EPH Committees at Work... 


Public Relations Plays Important Role 


By JAMES D. MATHIAS 


Informational Representative 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


N A PROGRAM where promotional elements pre- 

dominate, Pennsylvania attempts to have good 
public relations practices permeate every action of 
the Governor’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped and the more than 80 local community 
committees affiliated with it. 

The Pennsylvania State Employment Service chan- 
nels its promotional efforts chrough membership in 
the Governor’s Committee and the local committees. 
More and more, these efforts are being spread through- 
out the year and integrated with the daily services to 
the handicapped, rather than being overconcentrated 
on NEPH Week. 

Promotional activity is soundly based on events 
which are worthy of all-out promotion and which 
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appeal to all segments of community representation 
found in the State and local committees. Although 
material for promotion is furnished local groups by 
the Governor’s Committee, local initiative is encour- 
aged in public relations activities. 

Historically, systematic promotion on the employ- 
the-handicapped theme stems from the passage of 
legislation by the Congress in 1945, which gave birth 
to the annual observance of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. Pennsylvania par- 
ticipated actively in the first observance of NEPH 
Week in October 1945, and has taken part every year 
since. 

From a modest beginning in 1947, the State com- 
mittee has been gradually expanded until now, in 
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1956, it has a membership of more than 50 organiza- 
tions, including, in addition to various governmental 
agencies, representatives of industry; labor; veterans 
organizations; the medical profession; religious groups; 
and civic, fraternal, health, educational, and other 
statewide groups interested in the problem of suitable 
employment for the handicapped. 

In 1952, the State group changed to its present 
name of the Governor’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, reflecting recognition of the 
committee as the official Governor’s Committee. 

Full-functioning local ES offices have served as or- 
ganization points and meeting places for local com- 
munity committees. Now more than 80 such com- 
mittees, representing virtually every group interested 
in the problem of the handicapped, are operating 
throughout Pennsylvania, the largest number of active 
community committees engaged in this activity in any 
State of the Nation. 

The important Publicity Subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernor’s Committee takes the lead in publicizing state- 
wide activities of the State group, such as contests, 
conferences, and appointments. In addition, this 
subcommittee prepares each year a kit of publicity 
materials for use by local community committees in 
connection with NEPH Week. Such a kit may in- 
clude news stories, spot announcements for radio and 
TV, scripts, and other material. 

The Governor’s Committee recommends that an 
active publicity committee be included in the organi- 
zation of local community committees. 

The chairman of the Publicity Subcommittee also 
serves on the Executive Committee of the Governor’s 
Committee, along with other subcommittee chairmen 
and officers of the State group. In this capacity, he 
assists in determining the overall program and policy 
of the State group. He also serves as counsel to the 
Governor’s Committee on matters pertaining to 
public relations. 

The Publicity Subcommittee publishes the Penn- 
sylvania ““EPH News,” a monthly bulletin of the 
Governor’s Committee. 


The “Community Plan” 


National recognition has been given to a unique 
development of the Pennsylvania Governor’s Com- 
mittee—‘The Pennsylvania Community Plan for Pro- 
moting the Employment of the Handicapped.” 
Originally this valuable planning instrument was 
developed each year to serve as a guide for appro- 
priate observance of NEPH Week. In 1953, however, 
a permanent plan was developed and distributed to 
local committees to give further emphasis to the year- 
round program. 

Included in the plan are suggestions for organiza- 
tion of local committees reporting to the Governor’s 
Committee, activities, and specific types of subcom- 
mittees and functions to be assigned them, and pro- 
cedure for local committees in proposing persons and 
organizations for the various types of awards and cita- 
tions given by the President’s Committee. 
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a 
Governor Leader, center, joins contest judges, left to right, 

William G. A. Rohrbeck, Graphic Unit Supervisor, Penn- 

sylvania BES; Mrs. Verna Hicks, Supervisor of Art, Harrisburg 

School District; and Nick Ruggieri, Art Director, Patriot-News 

Co, Harrisburg, in discussing the poster which won first prize 

in this year’s contest. The poster was made by Ralph 

Satterthwaite of Philadelphia’s Dobbins Vocational-Technical 

High School. 

Another plan which offers promotional possibilities 
is the “‘nonmarketing’” approach. For about a year 
now, the Governor’s Committee has been urging local 
committees to hold regular panels at which the em- 
ployment problems of specific handicapped job appli- 
cants would be discussed and plans developed to locate 
suitable jobs for these applicants. Participants in the 
panels are employers, governmental representatives, 
and, if necessary, medical men. Committees using 
the panel idea have reported good results. 

Key activities in the Pennsylvania promotional effort 
are the contests. In addition to the essay contest, the 
Governor’s Committee is already looking forward to 
its third annual poster contest and second newspaper 
editorial and feature story contest. 

After a Pennsylvania youth won the first NEPH 
essay contest in 1949, Pennsylvania failed to place 
in subsequent national contests, despite a constant 
growth in the number of essays written in the State 
contest. Consequently, the Governor’s Committee 
launched an intensive campaign to improve the qual- 
ity of essays written for the contest. As one aspect 
of the drive, a flyer was published in quantity for 
distribution to potential contestants in the high 
schools. The flyer included contest rules, a reprint 
of the previous year’s national first-prize essay, and 
tips to contestants on how to write a good essay. The 
campaign appears to have paid off, since Miss Theresa 
Drzal, Johnstown, Pa., first place winner in the 1956 
State contest, placed third in the national competition. 

The fact that more than 10,000 essays were written 
by Pennsylvania high school students in both the 1955 
and 1956 contests is testimony to well-planned pro- 
motional efforts and persistent follow-through. 
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John R. Torquato, Chairman of the Governor’s Committee 
presents award certificates to two State winners in the 1955 


poster contest—Dora Jean Bartoldi, Ursuline Academy, 
Pittsburgh, and Robert Guest, Greensburg High School. 


A similar approzch is used in the State poster con- 
test, with the result that the 932 posters prepared in 
the second year’s contest constituted a 50-percent 
increase over the first year. The posters became the 
property of the community committee sponsoring the 
local contest and are used for display purposes in 
subsequent handicapped promotions. The posters 
which win first and second prize in the State contest 
are reproduced in quantity and distributed over the 
State. 

The presentation of Savings Bond prizes to State 
contest winners furnishes good promotional opportu- 
nities. High school assemblies are commonly used in 
the essay and poster contests, with representatives 
present from the Governor’s Committee, the local 
committee, and the organization donating the State 
prizes. In the newspaper editorial and feature story 
contest, the State prizes are presented at the Annual 
Pennsylvania Press Conference of the Pennsylvania 
Newspaper Publishers Association and the Pennsy]l- 
vania Society of Newspaper Editors held at Pennsy]- 
vania State University in the spring. 

Early in 1953, the Pennsylvania agency received 
prints of ““They Do Not Walk Alone,” a sound film on 
the handicapped program made expressly for the 
agency (see the EMpLoyMENT Security Review, June 
1954). The many showings of this half-hour film on 
television and at meetings have been of inestimable 
value in promoting the program of services to the 
handicapped. 

The awards program of the Governor’s Committee 
presents possibilities for promoting the employ-the- 
handicapped program which local committees recog- 
nize and use. Such presentations are made at appro- 
priate meetings and full publicity is given them. 
Often a representative of the Governor’s Committee 
is on hand. 
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The new Employers’ Subcommittee of the Gover- 
nor’s Committee was formed early this year with the 
prime objective of cultivating a more acceptable 
climate in industry for handicapped workers. A new 
ease in relations between the Governor’s Committee 
and local committees and employers is expected to be 
one of the first results of the activities of this com- 
mittee. 

On June 6 and 7 of this year, the Fourth Annual 
Conference of the Governor’s Committee and Local 
Committees on Employment of the Handicapped was 
held near Harrisburg. These annual conferences have 
proved valuable in bringing together members from 
State and local groups to talk over common problems 
and hear experts in the field of employment for the 
handicapped. In addition to the impetus which these 
meetings give the program through the information 
and inspiration generated, they also furnish good 
public relations possibilities. 

A feature of the conferences has been the presenta- 
tion of State award certificates to the State contest 
winners for the particular year. 

Firm official backing is necessary for the success of 
a promotional effort of this type, and the Governor’s 
Committee has recéived the unqualified support of 
Pennsylvania’s Governor George M. Leader and 
other top men in the State Government. Each year 
the Governor issues an NEPH Week Proclamation. 

Functioning as Executive Secretary to the Gover- 
nor’s Committee, Ivan L. Mease, among his many 
other duties, tries to visit representatives of each of 
the more than 80 community committees in the local 
offices of the Employment Service at least once a 
year. Local committees which drag their feet in an 
activity considered important by the Governor’s Com- 
mittee have learned to expect a prompt visit from the 
executive secretary. Mr. Mease’s approach to his post 
is of key importance to the expanding nature of the 
Governor’s Committee program. 

The Pennsylvania promotional program on behalf 
of handicapped workers, centered in activities of the 
Governor’s Committee and local community com- 
mittees, is based on a dynamic, expanding concept, 
since the problem faced is not static. Everything 
consistent with sound public relations practice is done 
to keep the handicapped worker before the public in 
a positive light, so that increased employment oppor- 
tunity for the handicapped may be achieved. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


The money was made available for two purposes: 
(1) Basic support of the State and Territorial pro- 
grams—$33.5 million; (2) for projects to extend and 
improve rehabilitation services—$1.5 million. 

Both types of grants are for use of the State rehabili- 
tation agencies and, where their State laws permit, 
these agencies may make grants to other public or 
private nonprofit organizations to establish or enlarge 
rehabilitation facilities and sheltered workshops. 
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An aerial view of the Veterans Administration hospital for neuropsychiatric patients at Fort Meade, S. Dak. 


Our NUMBER ONE Challenge 


Adaptzd in the Bureau of Employment Security from material provided by the South Dakota Employment 
Security Department. 


p you know that during 1956, one-half of the 
hospital beds in this country will be used by people 
with a mental illness? Did you know that 1 out of 
every 10 people in the United States will have some 
type of mental illness during their lifetime? Did you 
know that a significant proportion of these people can 
expect recovery to a point of full-time gainful employ- 
ment, provided they have optimum treatment and 
guidance? If we assume median income of first 
admissions to mental hospitals averages $1,500 per 
year and if we take the estimated number of first 
admissions to public non-Federal mental hospitals of 
124,000 people annually, the country suffers a loss in 
earning power of at least $186 million annually. The 
Federal Government obviously suffers a sizable poten- 
tial loss in income taxes on this potential income each 
year. 

Simple mathematics tells us that among mental 
patients lies a great resource of skilled labor supply. 
Persons handicapped by some kind of mental/ 
emotional illness and brought back to full capacity for 
living through careful treatment are likely to be just 
as ‘normal’? and free from handicaps as those who 
have enjoyed consistently good health. In fact, some 
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physicians would say that the treatment which they 
received after temporary emotional or nervous 
breakdowns makes a number of them better risks than 
many who have not found themselves hospitalized for 
mental illness). Through modern treatment, the 
mental patient can develop insights and acquire 
strengths and perspectives which guard against 
relapse. The recovered mental patient’s principal 
handicap, in many cases, is the handicap of public 
opinion, a stigma which can follow him in his search 
for employment and job adjustment and create an 
obstacle toward his making a full return to normal 
living. The sole fact that he was a mental patient 
often outweighs, in the public mind, any positive 
qualities he has as a human being. 

The partially recovered mental patient may be aided 
toward full recovery through vocational guidance, 
suitable work, and reasonable assurance of job 
security. But many persons who have permanent 
impairments, from which they never fully recover, 
can become able, nonhazardous, and often skilled 
workers through proper job placement and _ follow- 
up on job adjustment. For all practical purposes 
they are like other handicapped persons who may 
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have lost a part of the total capacity, but who 
can still be excellent workers in the Nation’s labor 
force provided that proper use is made of their 
residual skills and abilities. That is, they can if their 
illness is properly understood, and accepted with the 
same rational attitude that counselor and employer 
take in the case of a man who has lost one hand, or who 
lacks color vision, or whose eye-hand coordination is 
not up to standard because of impaired nerves and 
muscles. 

The fear and the stigma which persist in shrouding 
various forms of mental/emotional illness are ancient 
and irrational. Their roots lie in ignorance and 
superstition. With respect to mental illnesses, many 
people are no farther along in their information and 
attitudes than the Babylonian of antiquity who was 
terror stricken by the leper. ‘They are like the primi- 
tive Eskimos who set their aging people adrift on ice 
floes, or the Spartans of folklore, who abandoned their 
physically handicapped infants. 

It should be clearly understood by employment 
counselors of the handicapped that the applicants 
who are referred to the local office by mental hos- 
pitals, rehabilitation centers, or private neuropsychi- 
atric physicians will be identifiable as fully recovered 
or partially impaired, but not “‘dangerous.”” On the 
other hand, employment counselors frequently en- 
counter undiagnosed, mentally ill persons who are 
severely disturbed from among the so-called ‘‘nor- 
mal” applicant workload. For this reason, there 
should be no hesitancy or avoidance on the part of 
local office personnel in approaching the handicapped 
mental patient who is referred through physicians or 
hospitals. 


Largest Single Group of All Handicapped 


As indicated by the statistics on mental illness, the 
largest single group of all handicapped persons is 
classified as neuropsychiatric. In many employment 
security agencies these are the forgotten men and 
women. Often they have a_ better-than-average 
chance of making a permanently good adjustment to 
living and working. However, it is important to 
their continued good health and rehabilitation that 
they have the security of understanding friends and 
associates and the basic security which suitable work 
offers. 

The South Dakota Employment Service has recog- 
_ nized its responsibility to the mentally ill and has 
accepted the challenge of assisting the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital for neuropsychiatric patients at 
Fort Meade, S. Dak., in rehabilitating patients. After 
a year of study and experience, the Veterans Admin- 
istration officials at Fort Meade and the South Dakota 
Employment Service, on a teamwork basis, have dis- 
covered a number of ways in which the employment 
counselor can successfully assist in the rehabilitation 
process. ‘They may be identified as: 

1. Diagnosis of vocational problems—When a patient 
enters or leaves the hospital, he meets informally with 
the medical staff and all of his basic problems are 





reviewed. Vocational problems that might be hidden 
to the medical man can often be detected by an alert 
vocational counselor who sits in on part of the case 
discussion, or reviews the case material later. 

2. Consultation service to medical staff by qualified voca- 
tional counselor.—The counselor can meet periodically 
with the psychiatrist and others of the rehabilitation 
staff to give information on skills, knowledge, and 
qualifications necessary to a variety of vocational 
objectives considered by patients under clinical discus- 
sion. The counselor can give labor market information 
about areas where the patient plans to live and possibly 
some information on employer practices and problems 
of community acceptance for specified areas. 

3. Vocational counseling.—(a) Helping the patient to 
develop a vocational goal or reviewing work experi- 
ence and reevaluating it in relation to the patient’s 
needs, interests, and job opportunities in his com- 
munity. This includes the possible use of the GEN- 
ERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY and the interpretation 
of test results. 

(6) Counseling during the prereferral interview to 
help the applicant make a good impression with the 
employer, and to give him both confidence and sug- 
gestions about makimg a realistic approach to the 
employer. 

4. Selective placement—The knowledge of jobs, the 
facts obtained during interviewing and _ testing, 
coupled with information provided by the psychiatrist, 
psychologist, and hospital social worker will enable 
the counselor to pinpoint the types of jobs and geo- 
graphical areas where the patient is likely to function 
most favorably, and to find a suitable job. Sometimes 
it will be necessary to solicit one. The statewide and 
nationwkde clearance system of the USES can be used 
to good advantage, and special referrals, by corres- 
pondence, can be made between offices by the coun- 
selor who has first-hand knowledge of the patient. 

5. Assistance in locating foster homes.—It is often neces- 
sary that the patient have a home as well as a job. 
The employment security agency may be able to give 
information to the hospital social worker which will 
aid him in finding a suitable home for the patient. 

6. Promotion of employer and community acceptance.— 
Because of lack of education and understanding, most 
people are not well informed about mental illness. 
Both the agency and individual counselors can do 
much to help educate the public. Talks before com- 
munity and church groups are recommended, espe- 
cially during NEPH Week, for promoting community 
acceptance of recovered mental patients. 

The Employment Security Department of South 
Dakota has successfully participated in all the ways 
described in the rehabilitation process for the mental 
patients at Fort Meade. Several of the ‘‘success 
stories”’ follow: 


“Chuck”? 


Chuck had been in the hospital three times. Prior to his last 
admission, he was unable to make a satisfactory adjustment. 
His problems, dating back to childhood, would provide plots 
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for a lifetime of writing. He was married and the father of 
three children. His past experience qualified him only for 
unskilled work. But Chuck had a burning ambition to be an 
electrician or auto mechanic. Testing indicated a learning 
ability much too low for either of these occupations. Many 
interviews later he was convinced that any type of work would 
be better than hospitalization. 


An unskilled job was obtained for Chuck; he was assisted in 
renting a furnished apartment for himself and family, and a Red 
Cross loan was procured. The local minister of his religious 
faith was contacted and provided with information concerning 
Chuck’s problems. His followup visits were quite helpful. 
Two weeks later, Chuck was promoted to a semiskilled job in 
the plant. It will soon be a year since the family was reunited. 


Most of Chuck’s present problems are similar to our own but 
perhaps he worries and frets more about them than we do. 
However, continued visits by a social worker and help from an 
understanding employer will allow Chuck to continue as a full- 
fledged member of the labor force. 


“Ralph” 


Then there’s Ralph, a college graduate. Upon graduation, 
he was employed by a large industrial firm in the East. The 
pressures of business were too great and he “broke down” men- 
tally within 2 months. This was followed by two periods of 
hospitalization. 


After several interviews during his hospitalization, the coun- 
selor found it impossible to relate this man to his once chosen 
profession. His appearance was against him. He wore little 
round glasses and clothing unsuited to the business world. 
With the help of the social worker, Ralph was fitted with new 
glasses and appropriate clothing and he felt like a new man: 


When he was ready to leave the hospital the second time, the 
Employment Service assisted in finding him a foster home and 
a job with an understanding employer. This job was well 
within his chosen field but at a level at which he could succeed. 
Ralph won back his confidence and soon was ready to compete 
on equal terms with anyone. The Employment Service then 
found him a more challenging job through the clearance 
procedure. 


Ralph returned for a Christmas visit. He was driving a new 
car and appeared extremely happy in his work. He mentioned 
receiving three raises in the past 6 months. It is interesting to 
note that this man originally considered himself a failure in his 
chosen field of business and cared little about reentering it. 


Employment counseling of the mentally handi- 
capped is something the Employment Service is 
equipped to do but some “extras” are needed. We 
need more time, more money, and more training. 
Seldom can the counseling job be done in one inter- 
view. Best results are obtained after many talks in 
which we learn to know the patient as a friend. We 
also need money for telephone calls and travel. We 
need more training to help employment counselors 
understand the implications of the various types of 
mental illnesses. Until this is accomplished, selective 
placement for mental patients will provide more 
obstacles for the counselor than need be. Otherwise, 
it is no more difficult to serve this group of applicants 
than any other physically handicapped workers. 


Developing Potential Skills 
of the Ketarded 


By EVELYN MURRAY 


Division of Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ECENT emphasis on the need to discover and 
utilize the potential skills of the work force 
brings to our attention the fact that abilities may be 
overlooked for workers at all levels of aptitude, in- 
cluding the retarded. The intellectually low-level 
individual may be underdeveloped just as well as the 
person of high academic ability, such as the potential 
engineer or scientist. 


One of the great contributions of the GENERAL 
APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY is that it differentiates abili- 
ties and the levels of the different abilities measured. 
For too long, the “I. Q.,” which is the equivalent of 
our ‘‘G” in the GATB, has been used as the sole 
measure of ability, whereas ‘““G” measures only ab- 
stract learning ability. Fortunately, our GATB gives 
us a measure of other types of native talent. 

The public and some employment people have the 
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erroneous idea that there isn’t much that can be done 
for the retarded. To overcome this notion, in 1955 the 
national office of the Labor Department’s Bureau of 
Employment Security asked six local offices to submit 
data on the scores and work records of a number of 
applicants whose ‘‘G” scores were under 80. This 
included some of those who are classified as “slow 
learners” as well as the retarded. Some of the results 
are given here. 

We selected from the reports the records of 249 
individuals with “G” scores of 75 and under and 
found that. 

71, or 28.5 percent, had scores of 110 or better on one or more 
of the other aptitudes 

131, or 52.6 percent, had scores of 100 or better on one or more 
of the other aptitudes 


187, or 72.1 percent, had scores of 90 or better on one or more 
of the other aptitudes. 
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Better Scores on Other Aptitudes 


Thus, of those who had ‘‘G”’ scores of 75 and under, 
more than half scored an average (100) or above in 
one or more of the other aptitudes, and almost three- 
fourths scored significantly higher (90 or better) in 
their aptitudes than they did on the “‘G”’ score. 

The table below shows the number and percentage 
individuals with “G” scores of 75 and under and 
achieved scores of 100 or more on other aptitudes. 
It will be noted that no applicant with a “‘G” score 
of 75 and less had a score of 100 or better on verbal 
ability, but on each of the other aptitudes some appli- 
cants achieved better than average scores. A high 
number achieved good scores in motor coordination, 
finger dexterity, and manual dexterity. 


Distribution of 128 Cases in Which Individuals Had ‘‘G”’ 
Score of 75 and Under 





Percent of 
Number | cases with 


of cases | scores of 
100 or 
more 
ENN oh, va eG nip ge ey aeons 0 0 
ES EET eee ee ete 2 1.> 
2 No SR SS Ae eee earner 6 5 
eR NNNNOND 555d Sisys ok wie + midis wi 34 27 
Cee MAKIN. 5 8 5 se eee ees 23 18 
Daotor (Goordimation...........-...... 70 | 54 
oo ee ese 42 33 
ee 56 44 





As the scores indicate, while it is not necessarily true 
that all those in the group have these abilities, it has 
been found that a great many do. Moreover, while it 
cannot properly be said that a person compensates for 
low intelligence by high abilities in other aptitudes, 
other high aptitudes may, and frequently do, appear 
concurrently with low intelligence. Probably the 
most surprising figure will be that indicating the 
relatively high percent (18) of the applicants with 
*“G” scores of 75 and-under who have better than 
average clerical perception. 

Included among the aptitude scores of the whole 
group with scores of less than 80 on “‘G”’ were half a 
dozen high individual scores: 


Score 
NN ee cas nese k vce deh easeus 135 
a ea 5 cs ae ss walecd cd 166 
a re 132 
I in ed ks AES SS tie ta ey ok cd 134 
I bc carae se yaa 8 seas ae 149 
Aiming (eye, hand coordination).......... 134 


Mentally retarded persons have been found doing 
work in a large number of occupations, many of them 
skilled. For example, the 121 jobs held by the 109 
young applicants with “‘G”’ scores of less than 80 from 
studies in the Erie, Pa. office were: 
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I. p SEV Sees ea SSH RG 10 
EO ere eee eee 9 
dn te ete bs bait eh eee ane 9 
Ns 5k Gy DinT een eae ere 7 
SS RETO ee 11 
SCT eer ee 24 
ON EE ee ON aN oe 49 


Some examples of the kinds of work which have been 
performed by persons with “‘G” scores of 75 and under 
are: 


Score Type of Work 
47.... Stock boy for men’s clothing manufacturer 
68.... Wrapper in a variety store 
56.... Table worker for manufacturer of novelties for shoes 
67.... Trainee sewing machine operator, men’s clothing 
61.... General clerk in department store 
62.... Sheet metal helper—manufacturing commercial air 
conditioners 
67.... Hand sewer trainee, ladies garment 
48.... Kitchen helper—hospital 
65.... Sales clerk—variety store 
61.... Trimmer—men’s clothing manufacturer 
67.... Assembler—ladies’ handbags 
62.... Packer—lighting fixture manufacturer 
66.... Clerk, general office—food processing 
68.... Table worker—artificial flowers 
59.... Nurse’s aid—hospital 


The counselor must make a decision on an indi- 
vidual basis as to whether a person who is obviously 
retarded should be referred for the GATB. However, 
if he feels that the test situation will not put too great 
an emotional strain on the person, the counselor can 
refer the applicant for testing and hope to get valu- 
able information from the GATB. The GATB may 
not give a full measure of the potentials, but the 
information is useful because it indicates that the 
person possesses at least that degree of potential 
ability. 

We therefore conclude that (1) many people with 
retarded mental development have other potentiali- 
ties but that, when given the opportunity, they can 
perform a great variety of jobs, and (2) the GATB 
can be highly useful in uncovering those other poten- 
tialities. 

Any vocational plan developed with a retarded 
person, of course, depends on many factors in addition 
to his aptitudes. His basic interest and temperament 
must be considered, as for all workers. There is great 
heterogeneity within the retarded group. Some will 
like routine work. Some will not. Some can tolerate 
repetitive tasks and some cannot. Some will need jobs 
involving personal contact. Careful fitting of the 
worker to the job and a good referral interview is 
necessary. As a group the mentally retarded need 
careful orientation and supervision on the job. But 
if properly selected and trained, they can be produc- 
tive workers. 
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Wher of Handicapped Artist whee ci 


E; FRANKLIN WITTMACK, the handicapped artist who painted several annual posters for the President's 
« Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped, died of a heart attack last May. Although he 
had lived for several years with a cardiac condition, he always threw himself into the work on the NEPH posters 
with a special zest. 


The 1956 poster is a self portrait completed a few months before his death and shows Wittmack as a thought- 
ful employer looking out at the world and saying, “Hire the Handicapped! I Know It’s Good Business.”” Known 
to his friends as Ed, Wittmack was recognized as one of the finest marine painters in America and he has been 
called the ‘‘greatest living marine artist’’ by Rube Goldberg, former president of the National Cartoonists Society. 


Other Wittmack NEPH posters include those for 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1954 shown on this page. 


During World War II, Mr. Wittmack visited hundreds of disabled servicemen in the hospital wards and 
made sketches for them. He collaborated with W. P. Mc Cahill, then a Captain in the U. S. Marine Corps, in 
a war book, “‘Hit the Beach,” published in 1943 and notable for the fine pen and ink drawings depicting Marine 
battles at Midway, Wake, Guadalcanal, and Corregidor. 
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